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THE ROYAL WEDDING. 
a triple interest attaches to Cumberland 
royal marriage which was 
or Castle, with so 


id Lodge 


Christian have spent th 
life, and the day before 
ir own silver wedding. 
ias suffered no shadow 
the Illustrations, 
courtesy of the 
was 


Oo pay 


none of tl dive 
unalloyed, thongh uneventful 
hristian, Her married life has been 
Windsor, remote from political croubles, 
ymbolic of the tranquillity | is be. 
rman duchy tow h Prinee Chri LON histitle, 
ise of war seven-and tw uty 
from Denmark by the united 
Austria; but its absorption into the 
is had a domestic seal in the mar- 
Prince Christian’s meee And 
Interesting circumstance is that it 
Cumberland Lodge that the young heir to the Imperial 
throne met his future consort. ‘That the German Empress 
and her husband should witness the rriage of her youthful 
isin, Princess Louise Augusta, a ndsor, is the las nk 


of coincidences wh 
becn favoured with so sp] 
ful sover 


oT wddaugchter whom -he ha sec 


[Tow close and tender are the Queen's family 


her children and grandchildren, surrounded 
» watching the unionof two young lives 
inshine which see: ] 


ht well have 


savacious bt lara t ver t , ' lered } le: forte t i hy the | ic bond ive been divided « 

the inhabitants n n] t had o vPro they nld have had ield of battle. tif Princes ibertof Anhalt-Dessau ha 

1¥ more fashional Age tend wit new adver the velists = ¢ iceft n in a mood which, we admit, is quite impossible to 

m their gardens by eon _ e the hardi whe t rning thems 3 lit liti- bridegroom, he mig re reflected that his marriage hac 
to ¢ r them and 1s y ¢ 1s handy i stra te tlt tel t ie! wi red capable of ve reanece. ( ‘emented Ore Lil e ol , and that he was playing an 
them through theo ls and bestow unwelcome a : are ne gentle ti in those “summer Ed ft st rical part ] re notable than thit of most German 

the thunder of } and > deatrovs tho 7 af who wi ; , hine but: abduction of nal lat “Tne } ved the daughters of our royal " 

“ who was accompanied by her f: rand brother 
preceded by the Lord Chamberlain and Vice- 
a good imitation of th acted i r ha dearest interest ! 1amberlain, was welcomed by the strains of a hymn specially 


every summer evening, whil e  imperilled eed, 0 if them, ahighls nguished sensa- written by the f Ripon. She w a dress of white 
y indulged in by theit tional wt = to mvc in know becn shat ine lue : in, and a rich lace veil, which some curious eyes 
; ' ; much finer in texture than that which was worn 
artic] ry tl uch ’ Vife at her wedding. The 1 
unknown attire hite silk, and carried bouquet 

: abusive rinee ibe \ attended by his In 3, rince 
epithets and h | ich ¢ “Lik I ema \ Y f an } Ifereditary ice yf Anhale 

Our London cemeteries have made equal ides ith its never before i , Sse ) of anv o iividual ‘ fter the service the bride knelt before the Queen, 
s. Notwithstanding the irremediable crowding of , ealled them his tink pe it ’ le us none | LISSCC ith t my affection which is fortunately 
they are far more beautiful resting- places than warfare), and ever; ie of the d shed : nurestral by any code of royal etiquette. Then the brid 
these were fewer; eve he : of monument is the * base and bi | Government hose neglee prive t bridegroom passed into the Green Drawing Room, where 


: 137 . } ae ' | . sre er | ’ by the illustrious gS ana 
improved, while the growing stor f planting flowers, him of his dues. They would not have been thrown in that he regi Was ed by the illustrious witnesses, aii soon 


. , . i } ? 1 } 3.2 ‘ y " 7 . rinee ¢ { J ‘CSS ‘ihe? lepart ‘or 
instead of merely placing wreaths or bouquets on the slab, reckless manner used by leader- s, but artfully combined ‘ter SIX ek Prince and Prine Aribert departed for 


makes the place of tombs bloom like the rose. Every summer with the most attractive fiction, j as though with the Cliveden, the Duke of Westminster's beautiful seat on the 
afternoon a most touching spectacle is presented in these “kisses” from the pastrycook ( > wrapped up th Thames, amidst the most enthusiastic demonstration of gooii- 
formerly little-visited God's-acres. Every tenth or twelfth most stinging epigrams instead of * mottoes.” Personally, i will from thousands of spectators 

grave has a water-pot attached to it, and those who have _ believe he is almost sorry that matters have gone smoothly \s for the pageant, the hearts of the most ambitious «f 


1 their dear ones use it for the flowers their loving hands with the Bill, and deprived him of the opportunity of brides and bridesmaids could not have been discontented with 


planted over their remains. hese gardeners, all showing his skill in this new cies of composition. He was the imposing display in St. George’s Chapel. It was a“ Collar 
: , ‘ } , vy.’ an ‘ver stinguished gues ‘ec the ost brillis 
mourning, are not so sad a sight as one might imagine, for similarly unfortunate when Congress passed the Bill, for, Day,” and every distinguished guest wore the most brilliant 


their work is evidently a labour of love. ‘hey are general]; being fully convinced that it wouldn't, he had begun a serics insignia, Dazzling uniforms, a bewildering variety of colour 
women, but not always: that widower yonder comes with his of articles against Americans in general and their politicians in the demi-toilettes, a perfect blaze of jewels, stars, and 


laughter weekly to pay his tender tribute to wife and mother; in particular, which are now on his hands, and the only crosses, made the spectacular side of the ceremony something 


those two sons have madea perfect bower of their m« things he has ever written which heis willing to sell cheap. to remembered with enthusiasm by the most exacting con- 


grave; and there is a young fellow all alui.e who hoped to noisseur. The severest apostie of simplicity might have been 
have passed his life with one who, though beneath the turf The author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe” has given us some overwhelmed by the splendour of this ceremonial. 


To the 


has not, perhaps, ceased to love him. ‘To judge by the appear- more duodecimo stories, under the title of “The Hdétel Kaiser the distinct predominance of the German military 


ance of their sorrowing relatives, none of these lost ones were Angleterre.” She has the r: : f writing, as children element could not have failed to be gratifying. English 
smart” people, but they seem to have been regretted, never- say. “about nothing” to admiration here is no plot, n nobles bore themselves bravely in the show. The Marquis 
e, no situation, and yet the narratives are interesting at and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Duke and Duchess of West- 

graphically told. They resemble the storie ee accon minster, the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, the Earl and Countess 

In connection with the vexed question of tor and e plished racont 1 “acro > waln ! the wine” of Bradford, the Duke and Due of Portland, the Duke of 
yutor at present in course of discussion, I pon a lette rather than contributions literature ‘here is not a word Buecleuch, Countess Dudiey, the Earl and Countess of Cadogan, 
Charles Dicken the other day—for sufficient reasons, too much in them, and, indeed, if fault be found, itis the the Earl and Countess of Arran, Countess Grosvenor, Lord and 


marked (as regards his correspondent) “ anonymous "—which other way. ‘hey are more li samples of stories than stories dy ‘antage, the Lord Chamberlain and Lady Lathom. 
puts the matter as well as it can be put. It was writtena themselves; but, as com; i with the verbosity and tedious- ustain¢ he credit of our aristocracy for the picturesque. 
quarter of a century ago, but is as well worth reading and ness of much of our lig literature, they are agreeable and d re charming bevy of English bridesmaids than La ly 


laying to heart by those concerned as ever No man had refreshing. Above all, they allend hap No one finds the sther Gore, Lady Emily Cadogan, Lady Edith Ward, Lady 
th Meade, Lady Mabel Egerton, and the Honouraile 


am greater patience with his contributors than he had, nor world so intolerable that he is compelled to leave it in some 
a quicker eye to recognise merit, nora more willing heart to novel fashion; the lovers do not even perish hand in hand, so eatric sridgeman was never seen. But the friendly 
welcome it ; but there were then, as now, “ impossible” literary that in death they may not be divided. In preference to such invaders of Teutonic stock, with plumes and heimets, und 
volunteers whom he was compelled to discourage. He also a course of conduct, when they findany insurmountable barrier burnished steel, outshone the rest of the 

resented the notion, from his love of his own cailing and to their union, each of them marries somebody else, and lives Archbishop of Canterbury quoted German with 

indignation at its being so misrepresented, of literature equally “happy ever afterwards” with him or her There is in his brief and apt address to the wedded pair. :1 


being a close borough. What must have made the task no “sensation” in their behaviour, but a most unusual snpply needed the enthusiasm of the Eton boys to resto 
harder in this particular case was the necessity of saying of common-sense, f power to the English side of the ceremony, 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND 
EMPRESS IN ENGLAND. 


The visit of their Majesties William II., King of 
Prussia and German Emperor, and his consort 
Victoria Augusta, Queen and Empress, to our Queen, 

his grandmother, at Windsor Castle, commenced 

on Saturday afternoon, July 4, when they arrived 

at Windsor by railway from Port Victoria, Sheer- 
ness, having made their voyage from Rotterdam 

in the German imperial yacht Hohenzollern, pass- 

ing up the estuary of the Thames to the Medway. 

It was a little past noon when the imperial yacht, 
escorted by the German cruiser Princess Wilhelm, 

the British cruiser 'l'artar, and four torpedo-hoats, 
arrived at the port, saluted by the batteries and 

by a naval squadron under command of Vice- 
Admiral Curme, the Commander-in-Chief at Sheer- 
ness, his flagship, H.M.S. Northampton, being joined 
there by a detachment of the Channel Squadron. 
The other ships assembled were H.M.S. Immor- 
talit¢, Howe, Camperdown, Anson, Aurora,-Curlew, 
Wye, Grasshopper, Satellite, Barracouta, and Gos- 
samer, which were formed in a crescent along a 
curve of the shore of the Isle of Sheppey. On P 
board the Wildfire, the Admiral's yacht, was Admiral 
Sir Edmund Commerell, attached to the Emperor's 
suite during his stay, with Captain Hasenclever, 
the German Naval Attaché, and several other naval 
officers. We are obliged to Admiral Curme for 
allowing our Special Artist to witness the fine spectacle 
from his yacht. 

On the pier at Port Victoria was Vice-Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour, Commander of the Channel Squadron, who was 
joined there by Admirals Commerell and Curme before the 
Emperor landed. A special train from London brought down 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Connaught, and the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, with the German Ambas- 
sador, the suite of their Royal High- 
nesses, and many persons of note, to wel- 
come the Emperor and Empress. ‘They 
went on board the WHohenzollern to 
luncheon ; the greeting between the 
Princes and the Emperor, their near 
relative, on the open deck, was cordially 
affectionate. His Majesty wore the uni- 
form of a British admiral, with the blue 
ribbon of the Garter, the gold chain of 
the Hohenzollern Order, and other decor- 
ations ; while the Prince of Wales was 
in the dark-red uniform of a Prussian 
Hussar regiment, with a pelisse or mantle 
over his shoulder and a brown bearskin 
cap; the Duke of Connaught wore that of 
the Ziethen Hussars, and the Duke of 
Kdinburgh that of a Coburg regiment. 
The Empress was attired in a striped 





dress, grey and heliotrope colour, Lunch- 
BADGE WoRN BY THE eon was in a pavilion on deck. It was 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
OF THE CORPORATION 
OF LONDON, 


half-past two before the imperial and 
royal party, landing, started by a special 
train of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway for London. At Waterloo station they passed on 
to the South-Western Railway for Windsor, amid hearty 
cheers from people on the platform. Several directors of both 
railways accompanied the train. 

The arrival at Windsor, at a quarter past four o'clock, was 
most interesting. The imperial visitors were met at 
the railway-station by the Princess of Wales and 














1? PRESENTED TO THE GERMAN EMPEROR BY THK CORPORATION OF LONI 


the Duke of Connaught, and the Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale attended divine service in the forenoon at Trinity Church, 
the congregation being, as usual there, partly formed of 
the Household Brigade troops, the 2nd Life Guards, and the 
2nd Battalion of Scots Guards, under command of Colonel 
the Hon. J. C. Vanneck. A sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Arthur Robins, the rector, and chaplain to the 
Household troops. 
uniform of his own Garde du Corps, the Prince of Wales 


The Emperor wore the dark-blue 


that of % field marshal, and the other princes were in military 
uniforms. The remainder of the royal family and their 
visitors attended, the St. George's Chapel service. Prince 
Aribert of Anhalt and Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein 
ca;e tolunch. In the afternoon the military bands played 
on the East Terrace; and the choir of St George's Chapel, with 
Madame Albani-Gye, sang a selection of sacred music in the 
evening, for the gratification of the Queen’s guests at the 
Castle. The Emperor drove over to Cumberland Lodge to 
inspect the wedding gifts. 

Monday was almost entirely occupied with the royal 
wedding, which is separately noticed. ‘The Emperor, how- 
ever, who was once a boy at an ordinary public school in 
Germany, and is a zealous reformer of schools, rode quietly 
down to Eton, with the Duke of Connaught, at nine o'clock 
in the morning, to inspect that famous place of English high- 
class education. He saw the boy Volunteer Corps parading 
and performing certain evolutions on the “Upper Six- 
penny” ground. Major Donaldson, Major James, and Major 
Godsal,'the Adjutant, were the officers present. ‘'he Emperor 
spoke a few encouraging words, and was heartily cheered 
by the boys. He called on the Head Master, the Rey. 
Dr. Warre, saw the College buildings and the Eton 
Memorial Loan Collection, and asked for a holiday for the 
whole school. ‘The Head Master could not grant this boon, 
even at the request of an Emperor, master of many legions of 
soldiers. His Majesty is known to disapprove of the time 
spent in making Latin and Greek verses at classical schools ; 
but it is not likely that he expressed his opinion in talking 
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with the Head Master of Eton. There was a 
family dinner at the Castie in the evening of that 
day, followed by a performance of the Queen's 
private band, with the harper; Mr. W. G. Cusins 
acting as conductor. 

The weather on Tuesday, July 7, was not 
favourable to the enjoyment of a very pretty 
military entertainment, the “ Musical Ride,” or 
Cavalry Dance, of the 2nd Life Guards, in Windsor 
Park. It took place, at noon, in the part called 
Queen Anne’s Ride, where the German Emperor, 
on a fine chestnut horse with white stockings, 
attired in the field dress of his Garde du Corps— 
blue coat, white buckskin breeches, jack-boots, 
and white flat cap—saw the clever performance. 
Hlis Majesty was accompanied, on horseback, by 
the Prince of Wales, dressed as Colonel of the 
2nd Life Guards; the Duke of Connaught, as 
Colonel of the Scots Guards: and the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. in Hussar uniform. The 
Empress, the Princess of Wales, with Princess Maud, 
the Duke and Duchess of Anhalt. the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, and many ladies and gentlemen, 
were in carriages. The Emperor's Master of the 
Iforse was a conspicuous military figure and a 
critical spectator. ‘Twenty troopers with lances, 
and twenty afterwards with sabres, trotting 
ae or cantering, to the tune of the “ Men of Harlech,” 

changed presently for a livelier meastire, executed 
the rhythmic movements with graceful precision, directed 
by Captain Burt; then joined in one line to perform the 
serpentine and double spiral evolutions, and finally charged 
at full speed, in front of the royal party. ‘The Emperor 
spoke to Colonel Hanning Lee, commander of the regiment, 
and to Captain Burt, expressing his complete approval. 
The royal party, twenty-six in number, lunched with Prince 
and Princess Christian at Cumberland Lodge, after which the 
Princes and Princesses, without the Emperor and Empress, 
embarked at Bray in steam-launches on the Thames, in spite 
of the rain, and went up to ¢ liveden, where they were enter 
tained by the Duke of Westminster with tea in the Fishing 
Cottage. Meanwhile, the Emperor took a walk in the park ; 
the Empress, with our Queen, had a quiet drive. ‘There was 
a grand State banquet in the splendid hall of Windsor Castle. 

The garden-party on Wednesday at Cumberland Lodge was 
given by Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
in acknowledgment of the kind congratulations they have 
ceived on their own silver wedding and on their daughter's 
marriage. After this party, the Emperor and Empress came 
to London, and were met by the Prince of Wales, who con- 
ducted them to Buckingham Palace. They attended the per- 
formance at the Royal Italian Opera that evening. ‘The 
visit of the Emperor to the Lord Mayor of London took place 
next day, and will be a subject of our Illustrations next week. 

Before going to Guildhall, his Majesty received, at 
Buckingham Palace, a deputation from German residents in 
London, and held a levée, at which the officers of the German 
Army sojourning in England were presented to him, 

The gold casket in which the freedom of the City of 
London was presented to the German Emperor at Guildhall 
is of an oblong shape, with rounded ends, supported on four 
open arches, with the City griffin at each end holding a shield 
that bears the City Arms. ‘The body of the box is divided, by 
Gothic pilasters, into panels containing, under canopies of rich 
tracery, sculptured groups, figures, and symbols of appropriate 
significance. In the centre of the front are the Imperial 
Arms of Germany, the crown, motto, and supporters of the 
Empire; the cross in the crown is of fine diamonds, 
The divisions to the right and left display figures 





Princesses Victoria and Maud; by the Emperor's 
mother, Empress Frederick of Germany, Princess 
Royal of Great Britain; by Prince and Princess 
Christian, with their two daughters ; Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, the Duke of Cambridge. and Prince 
Aribert of Anhalt. There was a guard of honour of 
the Scots Guards. Thirteen of the Queen's carriages— 
the foremost drawn by four fine greys—conveyed 
the imperial guests and all their Royal Iligh- 
nesses to Windsor Castle. In the first were the 
Emperor and his uncles the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and the Duke of Connaught ; 
in the second were the Empress, the Trincess of 
Wales, Princess Christian, and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. ‘They drove through Thames Street and 
High Street, which were lined by the Scots Guards, 
Grenadier Guards, and Berks Volunteers. Halting 
near the Guildhall, his Majesty received an address 
from the Corporation of Windsor, presented by the 
mayor, Mr. Dyson ; and, in reply, the Emperor said : 
‘IT am very much obliged to you for your kind 
welcome and your allusions to my grandmamma, 
whom I am very pleased to visit, and who has been 
very kind to me both before and since I occupied the 
throne.” ‘Iwo little grandchildren of the mayor had 
bouquets to present to the Empress, but this was 
accidentally omitted. 

The remaining part of the route was kept by the 
29nd Life Guards Entering the quadrangle of the 
Castle, the Imperial visitors were greeted with music 
by the band of the Scots Guards. The Earl of 
Lathom, as Lord Chamberlain, in full dress. stood 
at the Waterloo door to receive their Majesties. In 
the hall they were met by her Majesty the Queen. 
‘The rest was private ; they dined in the evening with 
the Queen and the royal family. The Emperor, how- 





ever, inspected the detachment of Scots Guards. in the {./ <s 





Ragen. 


in gold on a field of blue enamel: one is Fame, 
triumphing over the dragon of Envy; the other is 
Justice, holding aloft an imperial crown, with a 
sword, scales, and a cornucopia at her feet. Four 
smaller compartments, on the semicircular ends 
of the casket, show emblems, in repoussé work, a mace 
entwined with a wreath of laurels, and the fasces of 
the Roman lictors; but the end panels represent two 
royal marriages, that of our Queen Victoria to Princa 
Albert, and that of their eldest daughter, Victoria, 
Princess Royal, to Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, latterly the Emperor Frederick, father of 
the Emperor William II. On the reverse side of 
the casket is the inscription, with figures of Commerce 
and Prosperity, in gold repoussé on a blue enamelled 
ground. ‘The lid, sloping boldly upward from beauti- 
ful mouldings of Gothic foliage, presents, in enamel, 
views of St. Paul's Cathedral, Guildhall, and the 
Tower of London, and a general view of the City from 
the Thames ; at the summit is a figure representing 
the City of London, holding in one hand the caduceus 
of Mercury, to indicate Commerce, in the other hand 
a shield, enamelled with the City Arms. This magnifi- 
cent casket was designed and manufactured by Messrs. 
Mappin Brothers. 66, Cheapside, and 220, Regent Street, 
who supplied also the gold badges worn hy the Recep- 
tion Committee of the Corporation, and presented to 
the German Emperor and the Prince of Wales. The 
badge is in the form of a solid gold locket, displaying 
in front the heraldic arms, with the supporters, of the 
German Empire, in gold and enamel, with its motto, 
* Gott mit uns”; at the back are the arms of the City 
of London. Above the locket is a shield with the 
crest of the City of London. This badge is suspended 
by a red, white, and black ribbon from a gold bar, 


over which are the Consular arms of Germany. and 





the Imperial Crown above all, set with thirteen 





courtyard of the Castle, immediately after his arrival. 


On Sunday his Majesty, with the Prince of Wales 


PRINCESS VICTORIA 
OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


Tuk BRIDE: PRINCEsS LOUISE 
OF SCTILES HOUSTEIN. 





diamonds. The German eagle. and likewise the ( ity 


griffin, are provided with diamond eyes. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES WELCOMING THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT PORT VICTORIA, 
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FOREIGN NEWS 
The renewal of the ‘I'riple Alliance is still the one subject of 
engrossing interest in Continental political circles, where it is 
eagerly discussed. A good deal of speculation is indulged in 
as to its real significance or, rather, tendency, and, as a matter 
of course, opinions differ widely ; but it does not require much 
political acumen to guess at the conclusions arrived at in the 
various countries most interested, either as being parties to 
the tripartite treaty or as being opposed to it. It cannot be 
said that this renewal was unexpected ; yet, sanguine people 
were found in France who, until the last moment, clung to 
the faint hope that Italy,in return for some slight commercial 
concessions made to her by the I'rench Government, might be 
induced to stand aloof and separate herself from the other 
two parties to the Alliance. The only ground for this belief 
was the change of Ministry and the substitation of the Marquis 
di Rudini for Signor Urispias director of Italian foreign policy, 


THE 
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GERMAN EMPEROR AND EMPRESS AT WINDSOR: 


A few days ago it was annonnced, on what seemed good 
authority, that the French troops had occupied the province of 
Luang Thrabong, a vassal State of the Kings of Siam ; but the 
news, Which has remained unconfirmed, was officially denied 
by the French Government organs, and there is, fortunately, 


no fresh war to record as having broken out in Asia. 
On the assumption that the information was correct, it was 
asked what the attitrde of China would be, considering 
that the kingdom of Siam pays tribute to China, It is not 


in connection with this tribute question, 
for some time the Kings of Siam have ceased to send the 
periodical tribute they were in the habit of paying to the 
Emperor of China. The reason is that the Chinese authorities 
have declined to allow the mission entrusted with the duty of 
earrying the King of Siam's presents to travel by sea. As the 
overland journey occupies something like three months to go 
and the same time to return, 
ships and fatigue on the commissioners, the 


generally known, 


that 


and involves considerable hard- 
Siamese 


have 








PASSING UP 


and they have given up the 








CASTLE HILL, 


wisely decided to both their trouble and their money 
time-honoured custom of paying 
The Chinese have allowed their suzerainty 
over Siam to be reduced to a minimum; but, the French 
Government having disclaimed all intention of annexing 
Siamese territory, a discussion on the relations between the 
two Asiatic States is of a purely platonic interest. 

At a period of the year when so many English tourists go 
abroad, it will be welcome news to many non-smokers to hear 
that M. Yves Guyot, the French Minister of Public Works 
has requested the railway companies of France to reserve a 
large proportion of compartments for smokers in their trains, 
and to take more effective measures for preventing smoking in 
the other compartments when any passenger objects to sitting 
for hours together in a carriage full of tobacco smoke. So far, 
good! But smoking in all carriages is so general a custom in 
France that it would be easier to reserve a few compartments 
for non-smokers, 


spare 


tribute to China. 
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of their silver wedding, and to 


wedding gif 


commemoration 


ing Princess, for her own t, adiamond star 
brilliant o be used as a brooch or hair-pin. The 


_ between such neighbours, was an occasion of much 
their 
Duke 


bride 


interest; and Prince and Princess Christian, with 


vere ac 
Anhalt, 


companied by their visitors, the 
Prince Aribert, the happy 


two daughters, v 
and Duchess of 


ILLt 


STRATED 








AT om 
(Scales 














an pour (Larriage — 


Be" 


hy 


ae We 
the honor w plare in pour Mighuess hands 
Bini beyalf of the | 
Reside nts as above. 








ADDRESS PRESENTED TO THE BRIDE. 
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Wi prarncaty bope and believe that peur < Oiwbuess is rutering on a la 
Si course of mam nears in wbich 1 pon map enjop the bappiness mobich vou 
Dorion with Dis PDiahne as Prince Aribert of Anhalt wow promises. 
geno is about to leave this uriabbonrhaad and indeed perbaps 
this Contry we think that it wan be aarerable tenon to receine from 

w en | watiss Moue a MWemoriat of the high reaavd in which all 
at Cumveriand Ldodac have curr Been betd we and arennd Windsor! 


berefore bea pant acceptance vo} the Bridal Gist whict we have = 


« Y Reider \ty in so or Pe the Pris 
ay viterested in all that concerns now Roval Ponse we ask leave, 


* present te ponr Diciers unr respectful and brarm ern 
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LO 


RIDE AND 


THE WEDDING CAKE. 


Next 
a deputation 


and his brother and sister. 


Lodge, 


yroom, 
day, at Cumberland 
of ladies and gentlemen of the 
Berks, led by Lord and Lady 
Marchioness of 
other persons of rank, 
of Parliament, and the Mayors of Reading, 
Abingdon, Newbury, and Wokingham per- 
of double 
Prince and 


county of 
Wantage 
with the Downshire and 


several members 


formed a similar act 
They 


Christian a 


congratu- 
lation. presented to 


Princess magnificent sete of 


solid silver, twenty-four soup plates and 


seventy-two dinner plates ; and to Princess 
Louise a necklace of fine pearl-and-diamond 
clusters, “ with respectful good wishes from 
Berkshire friends.” We may add that, a 
wish having been expressed that the necik- 
lace subscribed for by the friends of 
Princess Christian should be worn by her 
Royal Highness at her daughter's wedding, 
privately 
committee and the members 


Household 


it has been presented by the 
ladies of the 
of her Majesty's 
buted towards it. 

The Queen has given 
to the of her 

randdaug Prince 
Aribert 


silver 


who contri- 


husband 
hter, 
a noble pair of 
salvers, and his 
parents have 
given him a service of 
also to their 


bride's 


silver plate, 
daughter a gold bracelet 


with diamond inscrip- 
tion and a pearl neck- 
lace, twelve yards of 
Honiton lace, a 


tea-caddy, and 


silver 
other 
articles; the 
Emperor of Austria, a 
diamond - and - ruby 
spray ; the Grand Duke 
and Princess Alice of 
Hesse, a beaten gold 
xacelet ; Prince Albert 
of Schleswig - Holstein 


valuable 


SILVER 


NDON NE 


BRIDEGROOM 


1891 


Ws JULY 11, 


LEAVING ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL AFTER THE WEDDING, 


a pastel picture of Prince Aribert; Prince and Princess 
Victor of Hohenlohe, Venetian 
and Marchioness of Salisbury, a 
addition there are valuable gifts from the 
of Roxburghe, the Duke of 
Downshire, the Marchioness of ‘'weeddale, Earl and 
Lord and Lady Knutsford, Earl 
Earl and Countess of Lathom, 
and Lady Halsbury, Sir John and Lady Cowell, Sir 
and Lady Edwards, Countess Hatzfeldt, Earl and Countess of 
Arran, Lady Revelstoke, Countess of Bradford. and 


glasses; the Marquis 


diamond bracelet. In 
Duchess 


Westminster, the Marchioness of 


Dowager 


Countess 
Countess of 
Lord 


Fleetwood 


Cadogan, and 


Coventry, Lady Ponsonby, 


many 
others. 


Our Illustrations of the Royal Wedding at Windsor have 
partly been obtained by the aid of several photographic artists. 
The Portraits of the bride and bridegroom, Princess Louise of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Prince Aribert of Anhalt, are from 
photographs by Mr. A. Bassano, 25, Old Bond Street. By per- 
mission of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, we have 
copied the interior views of private apartments in Cumberland 


DIAMOND STAR 
BRIDE BY THE INHABITANTS O} 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


PRESENTED TO THE WINDSOR, ETon, 


Lodge, taken by Mr. G. P. Cartland, the Queen’s photographer 
at Windsor ; and Messrs. of Eton, have 
supplied a photograph of the collection of wedding gifts. The 


Hills and Saunders, 
Portraits of Prince and Princess Christian are by Messrs. W. 


and D. Downey, 57, Ebury Street. 


KOUMANIAN Love RoMANCE.-—While the north of 
Europe may be supposed to have all its loyal sentiment 
reserved for the union of Prince Aribert of Anhalt-Dessau 
and Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, the south of Europe 
is alive with a pretty romance which almost recalls King 
Cophetua and Penelophon. The Crown Prince of Roumania 
has fallen in love with one of his mother’s maids-of-hononr, 
and the gifted Queen “Carmen Sylva” supports her son in 
his affection for Mdlle, Héléne Vacaresco. The King declares 
that the Prince that, 
rather than forego his marriage, he will abdicate his right to 
in favour of his younger brother. 


THE 


union is impossible ; the insists 


the throne 


SERVICE PRESENTED TO THE BRIDE’S PARENTS. 
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HENLEY REGATTA. 
It is quite the customary thing to speak of Henley as “that 
most picturesque little town by the upper reaches of the 
but I doubt if all the swans who ever sang 


sylvan Thames ” 
e o 
of Sonning, together with all the forms, modes, and shows of 
principalities above Kingston, could make a picturesque scene 
of Henley in a thunderstorm or Henley under days of per- 
sistent wet. It is mournful enough to watch the heavy, rain- 
laden clouds beat up above the hills of Greenlands, to watch 
the lowering skies, and to note the flocking of * the synagogue 
of swallows” —as Théophile Gautier has it —on any one 
of the days of the actual carnival itself. But the old 
enthusiast cares little for the days of racing or the nights 
of illumination: he has waited for the long week before 
the regatta—for the week when the triumph of “ matter 
over mind” lolls upon the bridge— when the eights 
and fours are busy upon the reach in the forenoon and again 
when the sun has lost his power, for the delightful little 
gatherings on the decks of the house-boats, for the music of 
the night, and the music of the river; and nothing will atone 
him for the loss of these. ‘The hordes which the Great 
Western pours into the Oxfordshire town on the three days of 
the actual festivities are to him as intruders—intruders who 
bring revelry and noise for quiet and repose—intruders who 
have come to display at once their appalling ignorance of 
watermanship and their marvellous partiality forsalmon mayon- 
naise—intraders who will devastate the reach for many days, 
and leave behind them, as tokens of remembrance, naught but 
empty paper bags and champagne corks. These things he 
abhors, loving rather that quiet week when the house-boats 
drop into their places one by one, when only the shout of the 
coach is heard from Fawley to the bridge, when by the island 
there is little sign of life, when only a few flags in the windows 
of the Henley hotels tell of that which is to come in the week 
of weeks. 

This year has been a year of disappointment to all who love 
what one may call the prologue of Henley. Even had it not 
rained, the town was unusually busy for some time before the 
regatta. Quite a fleet of house-boats—wonderful, beautiful, 
and marvellous constructions waited for many days 
to secure their positions. ‘The lodging-hunter made him- 
self known a week earlier than he should have done; there 
were steam launches in numbers, screeching and ploughing in 
the reaches; and, more than all, it rained persistently. All 
these things made the older hands discontented, but. save for 
the awful weather of the opening day—after which I do not 
speak—there was little to distinguish this Henley from many 
of its predecessors. Of house-boats to which the Conservancy 
allotted positions there was an appalling number. One met, as 
usual, the New College barge as the first recognisable craft 
below the bridge; a little lower down one saw the Mavis 
of Mr. E. S. Brown; the Grace Darling of Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland, M.P.; the Sappho of Mr. Cooper; the Ray 
Mead of Mr. K. Bowen; and an_ admirable launch 
which has just been built for Mr. A. Pears, and which 
is named the Glow Worm. Of other boats below the opening 
for the Isthmian Club enclosure, the beautiful Dolce Far Niente, 
now owned by Mr. I’. H. Butler; the Golden Butterfly, as 
remarkable as before; the Réve d'Or; the Ruby of Lord E.S. 
Churchill ; the Little Sunbeam of Major C. Woolmer Williams ; 
the Golden Plover; the Tiny Tim of Sir F. Perkins; the 
Marivale of Mrs. E. G. Link; and the Hiawatha of Mrs. 
Brander were all effectively decorated draft, and some of them 
quite unusually gorgeous with bright flowers, stained windows, 
and tastefully draped awnings. 

Ihe long line of house-boats, of steam-launches, the flags 
sLreaming from the rooms where the crews are located, the 
wealth of colour, the wonderfully garbed oarsmen—all these 
things give a character to Henley which is possessed by no 
other regatta. Even the heavy clouds could not keep the 
throngs away on July 7, and the spectacle of a mile of river 
half covered with umbrellas was not as depressing as it should 
have been. True, there were not as many present, and by 
thousands, as one is accustomed to see, but hope is the stay 
of the hotel-keeper’s heart, and, like the Spaniard, he said 
!” and was happy. 








* Manana ! 
And just a word for the crews who are nominally the cause 

of all this rejoicing. Those who row have looked forward to 

this Henley with a great long- 

ing, for it was rumoured that 


THE 
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THE LATE MR. W. H. GLADSTONE. 
The death of Mr. W. If. Gladstone makes the first serious 
gap in the Liberal leader's family. The eldest son of the ex- 
Premier was little known to the world, though he was a Lord 
of the ‘Treasury in his father’s first Administration, and sat in 
Parliament for twenty years. Mr. W.H. Gladstone was a mau 
of retiring disposition, but by those who knew him he was 
much esteemed, not only on account of his amiable character. 
but also because of a certain quiet mental force which impressed 
itself particularly on those who were associated with him in 
official work. He was an excellent musician and a lover of 





THE LATE MR. W. H. GLADSTONE. 


German literature. He leaves three children, and his heir is 
a boy of six years, 

There was a curious physical as well as mental contrast 
between Mr. Gladstone and his eldest son. ‘The father, with 
his finely chiselled features, marble-white complexion, and 
flashing orbs, ringed round with circles of light, hardly seemed 
to live in the tall, sallow gentleman, with serious, gentle face, 
and light-grey rayless eyes, a trifle heavy in build and slow in 
movement. Nor did Mr. W. H. Gladstone inherit any of his 
parent's special gifts. His shyness and diffidence prevented 
him from excelling as a speaker, and he was unready, though 
always sensible and thoughtful, on the platform. But he had 
excellent gifts as an administrator, knew and loved the life of 
the country, and was a good landlord and farmer. Under 
his excellent stewardship, the Hawarden estate improved 
greatly, and he was of signal service to his father 
in relieving him of the cares and_ responsibilities of 
land management. 

Mr. Gladstone’s stay at Corton was abruptly ended by the 
death of his son. Corton, which belongs to Mr. J. J. Colman, 
M.P., is pleasantly situated by the sea near Lowestoft. It is 
most unfortunate that Mr. Gladstone was unable to spend a 
longer time at Corton, where his convalescence was rapidly 
progressing when it was suddenly checked by this great 
bereavement. 

In addition to the Prince of Wales, Mr. Childers, Mr. Mun- 
della, Mr. John Morley, and other sick and wearied statesmen 
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PALACES OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 


BY CHARLES LOWE 

There is certainly no lack of palaces in Berlin, as there is no 
lack of barracks, and in some cases it is hard to say which is 
which. But in neither of these respects at least could the 
visitor mistake for anything but what it is the elegant and 
noble-looking edifice in which the present German Emperor was 
born, and which still serves as the residence of his widowed 
mother whenever duty or inclination leads her to Berlin. But 
thatis not very often. Formerly known as the Crown Prince's 
palace, this abode of the Empress Frederick is a perfect temple 
of culture and intellectual refinement. and bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the kind of atmosphere that was breathed by his 
Majesty in his boyhood. But perhaps, olim arte, nune Marte— 
to reverse the order of development claimed for themselves by 
the Highland Scots—might now be justly applied to the young 
Emperor's passions and pursuits. When his father died, he 
and his consort were living in the Marble Palace, that stands 
beautifully embowered on a broad bend of the Havel. 
The Mark of Brandenburg has been much abused for 
its sand and its bleakness, but I know not where prettier 
scenery of the terraqueous kind is to be found, especially when 
Summer dons her richest robes, than on the broad irregular 
waterway between Spandau, with its forts and arsenals, and 
Potsdam—the cradle and sucking-bottle combined of the 
Prussian army-—with its barracks, towers, domes, and palaces. 
Of these last the Marble Palace is the smallest, and from ita 
drive of ten minutes brings you to the New Palace (*“ new,” that 
is to say, in the time of its builder, Frederick the Great, but, like 
New College, Oxfgrd, now older than most of its compeers), 
which is the summer residence of the Court. This New Palace, 
the Prussian Windsor, so to speak, is large, commodious, and 
truly palatial—fit quarters for the Emperor, with his love of 
elbow-room, bustling energies, hospitable habits, and cere- 
monial tastes—and contains, among other fitting appliances, a 
charming bijou theatre, which frequently, in old Fritz’s time, 
resounded with the accents of the French dramatic Muse 
But times have changed, and that Muse has had to seck 
i home more congenial than is now afforded her at 
Potsdam, though the royal players from Berlin are occasion- 
ally sent out there to furnish entertainment to his Majesty's 
guests in good honest German. Lut perhapsthe most striking 
feature of the New Palace is its Muschel-Saal (who has not 
heard of the Hall of Shells as sung by Ossian ’), which looks 
like the veritable abode of Neptune; nor, indeed, ought there 
to be so very much difference between the banqueting-hall of 
the Monarch of the Sea and a British Admiral of the Fleet. 
It was here, in the New Palace, where Frederick, the mag- 
nanimous and the much-enduring, breathed his last; and 
if was through the Hall of Shells, and down the steps 
of the terrace seen in the Engraving, that lis body (on 
the anniversary of Kolin and Waterloo) was borne away 
through the woods to the Friedenskirche from the sight of a 
paralysed mother and a grief-o’erwhelmed wife, amid a scence 
the saddest and most tragic which the sun ever looked down 
upon. One of the first things the Emperor Frederick did on 
ascending the throne was to rechristen the New Palace by the 
name of * Friedrichskron,” and one of the first things the 
present Emperor did on succeeding his father was to restore 
to the palace its previousappellation. Friedrichskron was not 
a bad name, seeing that, among other things, it was suggested 
and derived from the huge crown, supported by three nude 
figures, surmounting the dome of the palace. This was the 
crown of glory with which Frederick the Great had emerged 
victorious from his life-and-death struggle against the banded 
forces of the three most powerful women in Europe—Eliza- 
beth of Russia, Maria Theresa of Austria, and the Pompadout 
of Versailles. And were the nude figures, then, supporting 
the crewn supposed to represent these three sovereign ladies! 
So, indeed, it was said, with the addition that their exultant 
vanquisher had thus raised these humiliated ladies aloft 
there, with their backs —bitter mocker!—turned to their 
respective countries, as the bearers of his glory-crown. 

The New Palace stands low among meadows and woods (and 
well stocked they are with pheasants), but from its lofty 
dome you can see Sans-Souci (Palace of “ No-Bother,” as 
Carlyle puts it) perched on the brink of its terraces (and 

June is the time to see the 
roses there) leading down to its 





there would be a mighty en- 
counter for the Grand Challenge, 
and that the Oxford men, row- 
ing for the Leander, might just 
pull off that event. It is 
curious that while the old club 
of the pink and dark-blue is re- 
presented by men from the Isis, 
several Cambridge men are in 
the Thames boat, and that the 
first heat for Tuesday was prac- 
tically a fight between the two 
Universities; and the result- 
ing dead-heat caused a sterling 
enthusiasm which the showers 
were quite unable to drown. 
Much of the rest of the racing 
was uneventful, the defeat of 
Balliol College, Oxford, by 
Thames for the Thames Cup 
being unexpected, however. Of 
the scullers, the brothers Nick- 
alls are both good men, although 





the younger member of the 
family will never be as good 
ns the winner of the Diamonds 
last year ; while of the © pairs” 
Muttlebury and Gardner and 
Nickalls and Ampthill have 
given some very excellent 
examples of finished and neat 
oarsmanship in a very difficult 
style of art. 

It is not, however, the row- 
ing men that the West End goes 
out to see on the three days 
of Henley week, and for this 
reason : those who came to lunch and to chatter hardly pre- 
tended to work up any enthusiasm as the various heats were 
decided, ‘The little rift in the clonds as the afternoon wore 
ou was more to their liking: and when, about six o'clock, the 
sun began to shine and the masses of trees on the distant 
hills to stand out in a glorious light, while all the face 
of nature rose up as though refreshed with the copious 
rain, the umbrellas were put away, the niggers renewed their 
amazing mysteries, the house-boaters went in to dine, the 
crews went home to refresh, and all agreed that, if this was 
not» good Henley, it had yet something of the old charm 
which fascinates all who have been partakers in this, our 
peculiarly English and national picnic. 





rHE CLYFFE, CORTON, LOWESTOFT, 


WHERE THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.I’., HAS BEEN STAYING 


have sought and found health in the brisk and yet delicate air 
which blows over the low cliffs of Corton 

the grounds at Corton are mostly Mr. Colman’s crea ; 
mixture of wildne and culture 


and are a charming 
Stretches of gorse, cut with winding paths. alternate with 
strips of garden proper and shrubberies, looking at every 
turn on the sea, and abounding in rare and very beautifully 
grown trees. The house is of the prettiest, and when the 
gorse is out the whole estate is set in a flaming border of 
yellow, stretching away for miles on either side, and reaching 
as far as the town of Lowestoft. Mr. Colman has protected 


his lovely treuraille with a sea-wall, built at great cos 


and trouble. 


bosky maze of ponds, fountains, 
box-wood alleys, and classical 
statues, all in the style of Ver- 
sailles. Sans-Souci is now a 
mere museum and sacrosanct 
souvenir of its founder, quite 
unfit for the domestic wants of 
modern life; buthard by, beyond 
the famous windmill, stands the 
Orangerie on the top of its hill, 
a rather showy structure in 
mixed classical style, raised by 
the mystical and capricious 
Frederick William IV., which 
serves as a picture gallery for 
some modern Italian masters.and 
as a convenient place for har- 
bouring illustrious visitors of 
the Prussian Court. Such an 
ornate edifice is altogether out 
of harmony with the genius lee? ; 
but, on the other hand, quite in 
accord with it is the Stadt- 
Schloss of Potsdam (the dome in 
the Engraving does not belong 
to it, but to the chureh). which 
is instinct with memories of 
l'rederick the Great. and of hi 
father, the royal kidnapper of 
giants. Solid, square, sever 
and simple, it typifies the 
Prussian rulers and their arm) 
As far as the lights of Prussian 
history are concerned, the study 
of the interior of the Potsdan 
Schloss may well be supplement 





ed by an inspection of the Pala 

at Charlottenburg, which will always remain so sadly associated 

with the fatal illness of the Emperot Frederick and the hervix 
econrage with which it was borne “7 u iden h 
hlaqen was what the august sufferer here said to ] 
hitherto, it must be own 

taken to heart and applied all the good advice that was evet 
given him by his parentsand counsellors, beyond all expectati 


son and suecessor, who ha 


rhe Charlottenburg Palace is now in disuse as a place of 
dence, as is also the old Emperor's palace Unter den Linden, 
which his present Majesty, who had a boundless veneration for 


his grandfather ill doubtless long maintain sacred and tntact 


jast as it was left by its last occupant, with all bis personal 


relics and simple register of habits 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR INSPECTING THE SCOTS GUARDS, AFTER HIS ARRIVAL AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
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PRINCESS LOUISE AND PRINCE ARIBERT RECEIVING AN ADDRESS FROM THE CORPORATION OF WINDSOR, 
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He had stepped aside as he spoke, and with a sweep of his arm he was driving them all out like sheep before him. 


THE SCAPEGOAT: A ROMANCE. 


BY HALL CAINE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE BONDMAN” AND “THE DEEMSTER.” 


CHAPTER I. 
OF ISRAEL BEN OLLIEL. 

Israel was the son of a Jewish banker at Tangier. His 
mother was the daughter of a banker in London. The father’s 
name was Olliel; the mother’s was Sara. Olliel had held 
business connections with the house of Sara’s father, and he 
came over to England that he might have a personal meeting 
with his correspondent. The English banker lived over his 
office, near Holborn Bars, and Olliel met with his family. It 
consisted of one daughter by a first wife, long dead, and three 
sons by a second wife, still living. They were not altogether 
a happy household, and the chief apparent cause of discord 
was the child of the first wife in the home of the second. 
Olliel was a man of quick perception, and he saw the difficulty. 
That was how it came about that he was married to Sara. 
When he returned to Morocco he was some thousand pounds 
richer than when he left it, and he had a capable and person- 
able wife into his bargain. 

Olliel was a self-centred and silent man, absorbed in 
getting and spending, always taking care to have much of the 
one, and no more than he could help of the other. Sara was 
a nervous and sensitive little woman, hungering for com- 
munion and for sympathy. She got little of either from her 
husband, and grew to be as silent as himself. With the 
people of the country of her adoption, whether Jews or Moors, 
she made no headway. She never even learnt their language. 

Two ycars passed, and then a child was born to her. This 
was Israel, and for many a year thereafter he was all the 
world to the lonely woman. His coming made no apparent 
difference to his father. He grew to be a tall and comely boy, 
quick and bright, and inclined to be of a sweet and cheerful 
cisposition. But the school of his upbringing was a hard one. 
A Jewish child in Morocco might know from his cradle that he 
was not born a Moor and a Mohammedan. 

When the boy was eight years old his father married a 
second wife, his first wife being still alive. This was lawful, 
though unusual in Tangier. The new marriage, which was 
only another business transaction to Olliel, was a shock and 
a terror to Sara. Nevertheless, she supported its penalties 
through three weary years, sinking visibly under them day 
after day. By that time a second family had begun to share 
her husband’s house, the rivalry of the mothers had threatened 
to extend to the children, the domesticity of home was 
destroyed, and its harmony was no longer possible.. Then 
she left Olliel, and fled back to England, taking Israel with 
her. 

Her father was dead, and the welcome she got of her half- 
brothers was not warm. They had no sympathy with her 
rebellion against her husband’s second marriage. If she had 
married into a foreign country, she should abide by the ways 
of it. Sara was heart-broken. Her health had long been 
poor, and now it failed her utterly. In less than a month she 
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died. On her death-bed she committed her boy to the car 
of her brothers, and implored them not to send him back to 
Morocco. 

For years thereafter Israel’s life in London was a stern 
one. If he had no longer to submit to the open contempt of 
the Moors, the kicks and insults of the streets, he had to learn 
how bitter is the bread that one is forced to eat at another’s 
table. When he should have been still at school he was set 
to some menial occupation in the bank at Holborn Bars, and 
when he ought to have risen at his desk he was required to 
teach the sons of prosperous men the way to go above him. 
Life was playing an evil game with him, and, though he won, 
it must be at a bitter price. 

Thus twelve years went by, and Israel, now three-and- 
twenty, was a tall, silent, very sedate young man, clear-headed 
on all subjects, and a master of figures. Never once during 
that time had his father written to him, or otherwise recog- 
nised his existence, though knowing of his whereabouts from 
the first by the zealous importunities of his uncles. Then one 
day a letter came, written in distant tone and formal manner, 
announcing that the writer had been some time confined to 
his bed, and did not expect to leave it; that the children of 
his second wife had died in infancy; that he was alone, and 
had no one of his own flesh and blood to look to his business, 
which was therefore in the hands of strangers, who robbed 
him; and finally, that if Israel felt any duty towards his 
father, or, failing that, if he had any wish to consult his 
own interest, he would lose no time in leaving England for 
Moro co. 

Israel read the letter without a throb of filial affection ; 
but, nevertheless, he concluded to obey its summons. A fort- 
night later he landed at Tangier. He had come too late. 
His father had died the day before. The weather was stormy, 
and the surf on the shore was heavy, and thus it chanced that, 
even while the crazy old packet on which he sailed lay all day 
beating about the bay, in fear of being dashed on to the ruins 
of the mole, his father’s body was being buried in the little 
Jewish cemetery outside the eastern walls, and his cousins, and 
cousins’ cousins, to the fifth degree, without loss of time or 
waste of sentiment, were busily dividing his inheritance among 
them. 

Next day, as his father’s heir, he claimed from tlie 
Moorish court the restitution of his father’s substance. But 
his cousins made the Kadi, the judge, a present of a hundred 
dollars, and he was declared to be an impostor, who could not 
establish his identity. Producing his father’s letter which 
had summoned him from London, he appealed from the Kadi 
to the Ulemma, men wise in the law, who acted as referees in 
disputed cases; but it was decided that as a Jew he had no 
right in Mohammedan law to offer evidence in a civil court. 
He laid his case before the British Consul, but was found to 
have no claim to English intervention, being a subject of the 
Sultan both by birth and parentage. Meantime, his dispute 


with his cousins was set at rest for ever by the Governor of 
the town, who, concluding that his father had left neither 
will nor heirs, confiscated everything he had possessed to the 
public treasury—that is to say, to the Kaid’s own uses. 

Thus he found himself without standing ground in Morocco, 
whether as a Jew, a Moor, or an Englishman, a stranger in 
his father’s country, and openly branded as a cheat. ‘That he 
did not return to England promptly was because he was already 
aman of indomitable spirit. Besides that, the treatment he was 
having now was but of a piece with what le had received at 
all times. Nothing had availed to crush him, even as 
nothing ever does avail to crush a man of character. But 
the obstacles and torments which make no impression 
on the mind of a strong man often make a very sensible 
impression on his heart; the mind triumphs, it is the heart 
that suffers; the mind strengthens and expands after every 
besetting plague of life, but the heart withers and wears 
away. 

So far from flying from Morocco when things conspired 
together to beat him down, Israel looked about with an equal 
mind for the means of settling there. 

His opportunity came early. ‘The Governor, either by 
qualm of conscience or further freak of selfishness, got him 
the place of head of the Umana, the three Administrators of 
Customs at Tangier. He held the post six months only, to 
the complete satisfaction of the Kaid, but amid the muttered 
discontent of the merchants and tradesmen. Then the 
Governor of Tetuan, a bigger town lying a long day’s journey 
to the east, hearing of Israel that as Amin of Tangier he had 
doubled the custom revenues in half a year, invited him to fill 
an informal, unofficial, and irregular position as assessor of 
tributes. 

Now, it would be a long task to tell of the work which 
Israel did in his new calling: how he regulated the market 
dues and appointed a Muthasseb, a clerk of the market, to 
collect them-—so many blankeels for every camel] sold, so many 
for every horse, mule, and ass, so many floos for every fowl, 
and so many ducats for the purchase and sale of every slave ; 
how he numbered the houses and made lists of the trades, 
assessing their tribute by the value of their businesses — so 
much for gun-making, so much for weaving, so much for 
tanning, and so on through the line of them, great and small, 
good and bad, even from the trades of the Jewish silversmiths 
and the Moorish packsaddle-makers down to the callings of 
the Arab water-carriers and the ninety public women. 

All this he did by the strict law and letter of the Koran, 
which entitled the Sultan to a tithe of all earnings whatsoever ; 
but it would not wrong the truth to say that he did it, also, by 
the impulse of a sour and saddened heart. The world had 
shown no mercy to him, and he need show no mercy to the 
world. Why talk of pity? It was only a name, an idea, a 
mocking thought. In the actual reckoning of life there was 
no such thing as pity. ‘Thus did Israel justify himself in all 
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‘ ee that no man of our 
nation serve him, and so shall his 
life be a burden.”” Then the two 
Jews who had been his servants 
deserted him, and when he asked 
for Moors he was told that the 
faithful might not obey the unbe- 
liever; and when he would have 
sent for negroes out of the Soudan 
he was warned that a Jew might 
not hold a slave. But the 
spiracy failed again. Two 
female slaves from Soo named 
Fatimaand Habeebah, were bought 
in the name of the Governor and 
assigned to Israel’s service. 

And when it was seen at length 
that nothing availed to disturb 
Israel’s material welfare, the three 
base usurers laid their heads to- 
gether yet again, that they might 
prey upon his superstitious fears, 
and they said, ‘‘ He is our enemy, 
but he is a Jew: let the woman 
who is named the prophetess put her 

irse upon him.’’ ‘Then she who was so called, one Rebecca 
Benzabbot, deaf as a stone, weak in her intellect, seventy years 
of age, and living fifty years on the poor-box which Reuben 
Maliki kept, cressed Israel in the streets, and cursed him as a 
of Beelzebub, predicting that, even as he had made the 
walls of the Kasba t» echo with the groans of God's elect, so 
should his own spirit he broken within them, and his forehead 
humbled to the earth He 
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stood while he heard her out, and 
his strong lip trembled at her words ; but he only smiled coldly, 
and passed on in silence. 
‘Thus did his brethren of 
they torture him; yet there 
neither.. This was the daughter of their Grand Rabbi, David 
boo Hannah. Her name was Ruth. She was young, and God 
had given her grace, and she was beautiful, and many young 
Jewish men of Tetuan had vied with each other in vain for her 
favour. Of Israel's duty she knew little, save what report had 
said of it. that it was evil, and of the acts which had made him 
an outcast among his own people, and an Ishmael among thi 
ns of Ishmael, she could form no judgment. But what a 
woman’s eyes might see in him, without help of other know- 
ledge, that she saw. 
She had marked him 
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handkerchief ; and, when the marriage came in its course, few 
stood beside the Chief Rabbi. Nevertheless, all the Jews of the 
quarter and all the Moors of Tetuan were alive to what was 
happening, and on the night of the marriage a great company 
of both peoples, though chiefly of the rabble among them, 
eathered in front of the Rabbi’s house that they might hiss 
and jeer. 

‘The Rabbi heard them from where he sat under the stars 
in his patio, and when at last the voice of Rebecca the pro- 
phetess came to him above the tumult, crying, ‘‘ Woe to her 
that has married the enemy of her nation, and woe to him that 
gave her against the hope of his peopl They shall taste 
death. He shall see them fall from his side and die,”’ then the 
old man listened and trembled visibly. In confusion and 
fierce anger he rose up and stumbled through the crooked 
passage to the door, and flinging it wide he stood in the door- 
way, facing them that stood without. 

**Peace! peace!”? he cried, ‘‘and = sham shame ! 
ltemember the doom of him that shall curse the high-priest of 
the Lord.”’ 

This he spoke in a vo that 
suddenly, his voice failing him, h 
‘“My good people, what is this? 


shook with wratn. Then 
said in a broken whisper, 
Your servant is grown old 
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service. Sixty and odd years he has shared your 
sorrows and your burdens. What has he done this day that 
your women should lift up their voices against him *”’ 
"But, in awe of his white head in the moonlight, the rabble 
that stood in the darkness were silent and made no answer. 
‘Then he staggered back, and Israel helped him into his house, 
and Ruth did what she could to compose him. But he was 
wofully shaken, and that night he died. 
When the Rabbi’s death became known 
the Jews whispered, ‘‘ It is the first fruits! 
their foreheads and murmured, ‘It is 
CHAPTER II. 
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OF THE BIRTH OF 
[sracl paid no heed to Jew or Moor, but in due time he set about 
the building of a house for himself and for Ruth, that they might 
live in comfort many years together. In the south-east corner 
of the Mellah he placed it, and he 
built it partly in the Moorish and 
partly in the English fashion, with 
an open court and corridors, marble 
pillars, and a marble staircase, 
walls of small tiles, and ceilings of 
stalactites, but also with windows 
and with doors. And when his 
house was raised he put no haities 
into it, or divans, and spread no 
mattresses on the floors, but sent 
for tables and chairs and couches 
out of England; and everything he 
did in this wise cut him off the 
more from the people about him, 
both Moors and Jews. 

And being scttled at last, and 
his own master in his own dwell- 
ing, out of the power of his enemies 
to push him back into the streets, 
suddenly it smote him for the first 
time that, whereas the house he 
had built was a refuge for himself, 
it was doomed to be little better 
than «a prison for his wife. In 
maurying Ruth he had enlarged the 
circle of his intimates by one faitli- 
ful and loving soul; but, in marry- 
ing him, she had reduced even her 
friends to that number. Her father 
was dead; if she was the daughtcr 
of a Chief Rabbi she was also thi 
wife of an outcast, the companion 
of a pariah, and, save for him, she 
must be for ever alone. Even their 
bondwomen still spoke a foreign 
dialect, and commerce with them 
was mainly by signs. 

Thinking of all this with some 
remorse, one idea fixed itself cn 
Israel’s mind, one hope on_ his 
heart—that Ruth might soon | ear 
achild. Then would her solitude 
be broken by the dearest company 
that a woman might know on carth. 
And, if he had wronged her, his 
child would make amends. 

Israel thought of this again and 
again. The delicious hope pursued 
him. It washis secret, and he never 
gave it speech. But time passed, 
and no child was born. And Ruth 
herself saw that she was barren, 
and she began to cast down her 
head before her husband. Israel's 
hope was of longer life, but tho 
truth dawncd upon him at last. 
Then, when he saw that his wife 
was ashamed, a great tendciness 
came over him. He had been think- 
ing of her, that a child would bring 
her solace, and meanwhile she had 
thought only of him, that a child 
would be his pride. After that he 
never went abroad but he came 
home with stories of women wailing 
at the cemetery over the tombs of 
their babes, of men broken in heart 
for loss of their sons, and how they 
were bist treated of God who were 
given no children. 

This served his big soul for a 
time to cheat it of its disappoint- 
ment, half deceiving Ruth, and 
deceiving himself entirely. But 
one day the woman Rebecca met 
him again at the street commer by 
his own house, and she lifted ker 
gaunt finger into his face, and 
cried, ‘* Israel ben Ollie], the judg- 
ment of the Lord is upon you, and 
will not suffer you to raire up 
children to be a reproach and a 
curse among your people! ”’ 

** Out upon you, woman!” cried 
Israel, and almost in the first 
delirium of his pain he had lifted 
his hand to strike her. Her other 
predictions had passed him by, 
but this one had smitten him. He 
went home and shut himself in his 
room, and throughout that day he let no one come near to 
him. 

Isracl knew his own heart at last. At his wife’s barrcenness 
he was now angry with the anger of a proud man whose pride had 
been abased. What was the worth of it, after all, that he had 
conquered the fate that had first beaten him down? What did 
it come to that the world was at his feet? Heaven was above 
him, and the poorest man in the Mellah who was the father of 
u child might look down on him with contempt. 

That night sleep forsook his eyelids, and his mouth was 
parched and his spirit bitter. And sometimes he reproached 
himself with a thousand offences, and sometimes he searched 
the Scriptures, that he might persuade himself that he had 
walked blameless before the Lord in the ordinances and com- 
mandments of God. 

Meantime, Ruth, in her solitude, remembered that it was 
now three years since she had been married to Israel, and that 
by the laws both of their race and their country a woman who 
had been se long barren might straightway be divorced by her 
husband. 

Next morning a message of business came from the Kalifa, 
but Israel would not answer it. Then came an order to him 
from the Governor, but still he paid no heed. At length 
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ine heard a fecble knock at the door of his room. It was Ruth, 
his wife, and he opened to her and she entered. 

**Send me away from you!” she cried. ‘* Send me away !’’ 

**Not for the place of the Kaid,’’ he answered stoutly ; 
**no, nor the throne of the Sultan!’’ 

At that she fell on his neck and kissed him, and thcy 
mingled their tears together. But he comforted her at length, 
and said, ‘‘ Look up, my dearest! look up! I am a proud 
man among men, but it is even as the Lord may deal with me. 
And which ot us shall murmur against God ?”’ 

At that word Ruth lifted her head from his bosom, and her 
eyes were full of a sudden thought. 

**’'Then let us ask of the Lord,’’ she whispered hotly, ‘‘ and 
surely He will hear our prayer.”’ 

** It is the voice of the Lord Ilimself !’’ cried Israel; ‘‘ and 
this day it shall be done !”’ 

At the time of evening prayers Israel and Ruth went up to 
the synagogue, hand in hand, together. And Ruth knelt in 
her place and prayed: ‘‘O Lord, have pity on this Thy 
servant, and take away her reproach among women. Give her 
grace in ‘Thine eyes, O Lord, that her husband be not ashamed. 
Grant her a child of Thy mercy, 
that his eye may smile upon her. 
Yet not as she willeth, but as Thou 
willeth, O Lord, and Thy servant 
will be satisfied.”’ 

But Israel stood long and called 
on God as a debtor that will not 
be appeased, saying: ‘‘ How long 
wilt\ Thou forget me, O Lord? My 
cnemics triumph over me and fore- 
tell Lhy doom upon me. They sit 
in the lurking-places of the streets 
to deride me. Confound my 
enemies, O Lord, and rebuke their 
counsels. Remember Ruth, I be- 
seech Thee, that she is patient and 
her heart is humbled. Give her 
children of Thy servant, and her 
firstborn shall be sanctified unto 
Thee. Give her one child, and it 
shall be Thine—if it is a son, to 
be a priest in ‘Thy temples; and 
if a daughter, to serve in ‘Thy 
tubernacles. Hear me, O Lord, 
and give heed to my cry, for behold 
I swear it at Thine altar. One 
child, but one, only one, son or 
daughter, and all my desire is 
before Thee. How long wilt Thou 
forget me, O Lord ?”’ 

Now, the message of the Kalifa 
which Israel had not answered in 
his trouble was a request from the 
Shereef of Wazan that he should 
come without delay to that town 
to count his rent-charges and assess 
his dues. This request the Governor 
had transformed into a command, 
for the Shereef was a prince of 
Islam in his own country, and in 
many provinces the believers paid 
him tribute. Soin three days’ time 
Isracl was ready to set forth on his 
journey, with men and mules at his 
door, and camels packed with tents. 

Ile was likely to be some months 
absent from ‘Tetuan, and it was 
impossible that Ruth should go 
with him. They had never been 
separated before, and Ruth's con- 
cern was that they should be so 
long parted, but Israel’s was a 
deeper matter. 

‘** Ruth,’’ he said, when his time 
came, ‘Sl am going away from you, 
but my enemies remain. ‘They see 
evil in all my doings, and in this 
act also they will find offence. 
Promise me that if they make a 
mock at you, for your husband's 
sake you will not see them ; if they 
taunt you that you will not hear 
them; and if they ask anything 
concerning me that you will answer 
them not at all.’’ 

And Ruth promised him that if 
his enemies made a mock at her 
she should be as one that was 
blind, if they taunted her as one 
that was deaf, and if they 
questioned her concerning her 
husband as one that was dumb. 
Then they parted with many tears 
and embraces. 

Israel was half a year absent in 
the town and province of Wazan, 
and, having finished the work 
which he came to do, he was sent 
back to Tetuan loaded with pre- 
sents from the Shereef, and sur- 
rounded by soldiers and attendants, 
who did not leave him until they 
had brought him to the door of 
his own house. 

And there, in her chamber, sat Ruth awaiting him, her 
eyes dim with tears of joy, her throat throbbing like the 
throat of a bird, and great news on her tongue. Their prayer 
in the synagogue had been heard, and the child they had 
asked for was to come. 

Israel was like a man beside himself with joy. He burst 
in upon the message of his wife, and caught her to his breast 
again and again, and kissed her. Long they stood together 
so, While he told her of the chances which had befallen him 
during his absence from her, and she told him of her solitude 
of six long months, unbroken save for the poor company of 
Fatima and Habeebah, wherein she had been blind and deaf 
and dumb to all the world. 

During the months thereafter until Ruth’s time was full 
Israel sat with her constantly. He could scarce suffer himself 
to leave her company. He covered her chamber with fruits 
and flowers. There was no desire of her heart but he fulfilled 
it. And they talked together lovingly of how they would 
name the child when the time came to name it. Israel 
concluded that if it was a son it should be called Joseph, 
and Ruth decided that if it was a daughter it should be called 
Naomi. And Ruth told of how when it was weaned she 
should take it up to the synagogue, and say, ‘‘O Lord! I am 
the woman that knelt before Thee praying. For this child I 
prayed, and Thou hast heard my prayer. Therefore, when 
she is grown I will lend her to Thee to serve in Thy house for 
ever.’’ And Israel told of how his son should grow up to be 
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a priest to offer upon God's altar, and how in those days it 
should come to pass that the children of his father’s enemics 
should crouch to him for a piece of silver anda morsel of broad 
Thus they built themselves castles in the air for the future of 
the child that was to come. 

Ruth's time came at last, and it was also the time of the 


feast of the Passover, being in the month of Nisan This was 
a cause of joy to Israel, for he was eager to triumph ove1 

enemies face to face, and he could not wait eight other day 
for the Feast of the Circumcision. So, according to the custom 


of the people 6f his country at the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, he 
built himself an ark in the patio of his house, of the long 
canes that the Arabs bring to the markets. In this ark he set 
a supper fit for a king: the fore-leg of a sheep and the fore- 
leg of an ox, the egg roast and fire, the balls of Charoseth, tly 
eight Mitzwoth, and the wine. And by tie time the suppei 
was ready the midwife had been summoned, and it was thi 
day of the night of the Syd i 

Then Israel scnt messengers round the Mellah to summon 
his guests. Only his enemies he invited, his bitterest foes, hi 
unceasing revilers, and amone them were the tliree base 





fading light of the window, the eyes of the chtld did not close, neither did their pupils diminish. 


usurers, Abraham Pigman, Judah ben Lolo, and Reuben 
Maliki. ‘‘ They cursed me,’’ he thought, ‘‘and I shall look 
on their confusion.’’ His heart thirsted to summon Rebecca 
Jenzabbot also, but well he knew that her dainty master 
would not sit at meat with her. 

And when the enemies were bidden, ail of them excused 
themselves and refused. But Israel was not to be gainsaid. He 
went out to them himself, and said, ‘‘Come, let bygones be 
bygones. It is the feast of our nation. Let us eat and drink 
together.”’ So, partly by his importunity, but mainly in their 
bewilderment, they suffered themselves to go with him. 

And when they were come into his house and were seated 
about his table in the patio, and he had washed his hands and 
taken the wine and blessed it, and passed it to all, and they 
had drunk together, he could not keep back his tongue from 
taunting them. Then when he had washed again and dipped 
the celery in the vinegar, and they had drunk of the wine once 
more, he taunted them afresh and laughed. But nothing yet 
had they understood of his meaning, and they looked into 
each other's faces and asked, ‘* What is it?”’ 

** Wait! Only wait!’’ Israel answered. ‘* You shall see!’’ 

At that moment Ruth sent for him to her chamber, and he 
went in to her. 

‘*f am a sorrowful woman,”’ she said. ‘‘ Some evil is about 
to befall —I know it, I feel it.’’ 

But he only rallied her and laughed again, and prophesied 
joy on the morrow. ‘Then, returning to the patio, where the 
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passover cakes had been broken, he called for the supper, 
and bade his guests to eat and drink as much as their hearts 
ctesired. 

Ihe yi ould do neither now, ffr the fear that possess ad them 
at sight of Israel’s frenzy. The three old usurers, Abraham, 
Judah, and Reubcu, rose to go, but Israel cried, ‘‘ Stay! Stay, 

what * and undcr the very force of his will 


patel l 
they yielded and sat down again. 


Ix to come 


Still Israel drank and laughed and derided them. In the 
vild torrent of his madne he called them by nam they 
knew and by names they did not know—Harpagon, Shylock, 


Bildad, Elihu—and at every new name he laughed again. And 
while le arricd himself so in the outer court the mve woman 
Fatima came from the inner room with word that the child 
Was born. 

At that Isracl was like a man distraught. He leapt up from 
the ‘able and faced full upon his guests, and cried, ‘* Now you 
know what it is; and now you know why you are bidden 
to this supper! You are here to rejoice with me over my 
encinies! Drink! drink! Confusion to all of them!’ And 
he lifted a winecup and drank himself. 

They were abashed before him, 
and tried to edge out of the patio 
into the street ; but he put his back 
to the passage ,and faced them again. 

* You will not drink?’ he 
cried ‘*Then listen to me.’’ He 
dashed the wine-cup out of his 
hand, and its silver broke into frag- 
ments on the floor. His laughter 
was gone, his face was aflame, and 
his voice rose to a shrillery. ‘* You 
foretold the doom of God upon me, 
you brought me low, you made me 
ashamed; but behold how the Lord 
has lifted me up! You set your 
women to prophesy that God would 
not suffer me to raise up childien 
to be a reproach and a curse among 
my people; but God has this day 
given me a son like the best of you. 
More than that—more than that 
my son hall Vet see ws 

The slave woman was touching 
his arm ‘* It is a girl,’’ she said 
“a gird t*? 


‘hu Ni For a moment Isracl stammered 
hi | fund paused. Then he cried: ** No 
! Wi matter! She shall sce your own 
li i f children fatherless, and with none 
tile to show them merey! She shall 


HCO the iniquity ol their fathers 
remembered against them! Shu 
shall see them beg their broad, and 
seek it in desolate place ! And 
how you can go! Go! go!” 

He had stepped aside as le 
spoke, and with asweep of his arm 
he was driving them all out like 
sheep before him, dumbfounded 
and with their eyes in the dust, 
When suddenly there was a low ery 
from the inner room. 

It was Ruth calling for her hu 
band. Israel wheeled about and 
went in to her hurriedly, and his 
enemics, by one impulse of evil 
instinct, followed him and listened 
from the threshold. 

Ruth’s face was a face of fear, 
and her lips moved, but no voice 
came from thom 

And Israel said, ‘*Ilow is it 
with you, my dearest, joy of my 
joy and pride of my pride?” 

Then Ruth lifted the babe from 
her bosom and said: ‘**'The Lord 
has counted my prayer to me as 
sin—the child is both dumb and 
blind !”’ 

At that word Israel's heart dicd 
within him, but he muttered out of 
his dry throat, ‘‘ No, no, never 
believe it !”’ 

‘*True, true, it is true,’’ she 
moaned, ‘** the child ] as not uttered 
a cry, and its eyelids have not 
blinked at the light.”’ 

‘* Never believe it, I say!’’ Israel 
growled, and he lifted the babe in 
his arms to try it. 

sut when he had held it to the 
fading light of the window which 
opened upon the street where the 
woman called the prophetess had 
cursed him, the eyes of the child 
did not close, neither did their 
pupils diminish. Then his limb 
began to tremble, so that the mid- 
wife took the babe out of his arms 
and laid it again on its mother’s 
bosom. 

And Ruth wept over it, saying 
** Never can she serve in the syna- 
gorue ! Never! Never !’’ 

At that Isracl began to curse and to swear. His enemies 
had now pushed themselves into the chamber, and they cried, 
“Peace! Peace!’’? Andold Judah ben Lolo, the elder of the 
synagogue, grunted, and said, ‘‘Is it not written that no one 
afflicted of God shall minister in His temples?” 

Then Isracl stared around in silence into the faces about 
him, first into the face of his wife and then into the faces of 
his enemies whom he had bidden, and with a decp groan he 
staggered and fell to the floor. 

The midwife and the slave lifted him up and ministered 
to him ; but his enemies turned and left him, muttering among 
themselves, ‘* The Lord killeth and maketh alive, He bringeth 
low and lifteth up, and into the pit th:t the evil man diggeth 
for another He causeth his foot to slip.”’ 
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Offic2, 198, Strand,. W.C., London. 
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THE DUKE OF ANHALT. 
ANHALT-DESSAU AND ITS PRINCES. 


The Duchy of Anhalt, comprising Anhalt-Dessau, Anhalt- 
Koéthen, and Anhalt-Bernburg, with Zerbst north of the Elbe, 
is a German Principality, slightly greater in size and popula- 
tion than one of the small English counties, its extent being 
about equal to that of Huntingdonshire, and its population to 
that of Berkshire. It is situated to the south-west of Branden- 
burg, seventy or eighty miles from Berlin, occupying a portion 
of the country of the ancient Saxon Duchies, on the plains of 
the Elbe, between Magdeburg, belonging to the kingdom of 
Prussia, Wittenberg, to the east, Halle and Eisleben, to the 
south, beyond which are the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, 
the Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, and the Kingdom of Saxony. 
Anhalt is a Sovereign State, like these and others, and is 
represented by two deputies in the Reichstag, and one member 
of the Bundesrath, of the German Empire, which commands 
all military forces and disposes of all foreign affairs, besides 
controlling the customs tariff, the railways and telegraphs, 


DUCAL PALACE 


“THE OLD DESSAUER,”’? LEOPOLD, 
PRINCE OF ANHALT-DESSAU, 1693 TO 1747. 


and several matters of common interest to Germany. The 
domestic government is left to the Duke and the Minister of 
State, with a Diet of thirty-six members, twelve representing 
the nobles and great landowners, twelve elected by the towns, 
and twelve by the rural districts ; there is a revenue of nearly 
half a million, partly derived from the State domains. 

The origin of the Anhalt Duchies, and of the still reigning 
family, is referred to the twelfth century; their princes are 
lineal descendants of “ Albert the Bear,” Graf or Count of 
Ascanien and Ballenstéidt, Markgraf of Brandenburg—which 
is the home and headquarters of the modern Prussian 
Monarchy—and one of the Seven Electors, in that age, of the 
“Holy Roman Empire,” the other Electors being the Prince 
Archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Treves, the Duke of 
Saxony, the King of Bohemia, and the Prince Palatine. It 
was shortly before the arrival of Conrad of Hohenzollern, and 
before the conquest of Prussia, then a heathen region, by the 
Teutonic knights. Sons of Albert the Bear, who died in 1170, 
got princely settlements in the Anhalt territories, from which 





AT DESSAU. 





THE DUCHESS OF 


ANHALT 


the Wends and other Slavs had been driven ont, and German 
or Flemish colonists had been introduced. The earliest 
mention of the town of Dessau is in 1213; it throve steadily 
during the next century and a half, becoming the capital of 
Anhalt, while Kéthen, Bernburg, and Zerbst were the residence 
of junior branches of the princely House. Yet it was but a 
small place towards the end of the seventeenth century, having 
suffered much in the Thirty Years’ War. The number of 
inhabitants, however, was increased by the wise and tolerant 
policy of allowing religious freedom to Christians of all 
Protestant confessions, and even to the Jews. But the real 
commencement of prosperity and distinction for this little 
German city was the reign of Leopold I., the famous “ Old 
Dessauer ” of Carlyle’s history of Frederick the Great. 

This Leopold, a great soldier, military administrator, and 
author of effective improvements in the drilling and arming 
of troops for modern warfare, lived from 1676 to 1747, inherit- 
ing the Principality in 1693. At Berlin, in the reign of that 
strong, shrewd, rough, harsh, but mainly right-minded King 
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In memory of his services to the Kingdom 


belore 
of Prussia a marble statue of him, by Schadow, in the 
city of Berlin 

On withdrawing from the royal Court, in 1725, tocommand 
the troops at Halle, this sturdy Prince Leopold, as we learn 
from a local record, bestowed especial care on the welfare of 
his own whereby its population was 
almost doubled in the period of his rule. 


little capital, Dessau 
The same domestic 
policy was pursued by his successor Leopold Friedrich Franz 
the city was enlarged and adorned ; trades 


later Dukes 


trom 1758 to 1817; 


and industries were encouraged, the have 
founded schools and colleges. promoted literary and scientific 
In the market-place 


Old Dessauer,” erected 


institutions, and collected works of art. 
of the ‘ 


Gross als Fiirst und Held.” 


of Dessau stands a monument 
in 1860, with the inscription, 

fhe reigning Duke of Anhalt, Leopold Frederick Francis 
1831, Leopold Frederick 
and his consort, a Prussian princess ; father 
in 1871. The Duchess of Anhalt, married in is her 
Highness Antoinette Charlotte 
Frida, vorn in 1838, daughter of the late Prince 
Their eldest son and heir to the duchy, is Prince 


son of Duke 
he succeeded his 
1854, 
Caroline 
of Saxe- 


Nicholas, was born in 


Maria Josephine 


Altenburg. 
Leopold, born in 1855, married in 1884 to Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Elector of Hesse-Cassel. Their other child- 
ren are the Serene Highnesses Prince Frederick, born in 1856 ; 
Princess Elizabeth, married to the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; Prince Edward, born in 1861, at Dessau ; 
Prince Aribert Joseph Alexander, born at Worlitz on June 18, 
1864, an officer of the Prussian army, the bridegroom of this 
and Princess Alexandra, born in 
Agnes, is married 


royal wedding at Windsor ; 
An auntof the bridegroom, 
another aunt, Princess Marie, 


1868, Princess 
to the Duke cf Saxe-Altenburg , 
is widow of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. 

Dessau is a pleasant city, with about 35,000 inhabitants, on 
the banks of the Mulde, which flows into the Elbe two miles 
north of this city, in a plain agreeably diversified by fine 
woodlands and parks. The streets are wide, and the houses 
are well built. Among the principal edifices are the fine old 
Gothic church of St. Mary, adorned with interesting pictures 
by the Protestant painters Lucas Cranach and his son; 
the Schloss, or Duke's Palace, much altered within the last 
twenty years, with beautiful pleasure-gardens attached to it ; 
the Palace of the Hereditary Prince, that of Princess Louise, 
the Court Theatre, the Ministry of State, and the Municipal 
Council House. Several monuments, including that of the 
virtuous and enlightened Jewish philosopher Moses Mendels- 
sohn, a native of Dessau? and that erected to the memory of 
Anhalt soldiers killed in the last war between France and 
Germany, will attract the notice of visitors. Dessau has 
thriving sugar factories and woollen factories, and is an 
important railway centre. 

Worlitz, distant from the capital some ten miles eastward, 
is the summer residence of the Duke and Duchess of Anhalt, 
with a large and very fine park, around the shores of a delight- 
ful lake. The Palace or Residenz of Worlitz was built in the 
last century by Duke Franz of Anhalt, in the Grecian style of 
architecture ; it contains good collections of pictures and of 
porcelain, especially much Wedgwood ware. There are many 
different gardens or pleasure-grounds, laid out with great taste 
and skill, pavilions and mimic temples, graceful bridges, and 
groups of statuary, in the Worlitz demesne. 
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So peculiarly 


rhere 


editions 1 E nany years ; but, to be sure, 


nothing in common with the minor minstrel. 
are his style, his method, and his thoughts that he 


» beside him and 


his own 
living poets, with no « 


stands alone among 


no one above him. His range of motives is as wide as his way 


} 


of handling them is masterly and appropriate. Perhaps he is 


at his very best in irregular unrhymed rhythms—most dif- 


ficult and dangerous of poetical means. Seulptures jue yet 
full of colour, jestic withal, 
human, such poems as “Casualty,” 

“The Spirit of Wine,” “ Music,” 


a touch of wistful melancholy, others brimming ovet 


and most passionately 

So ori,” 
and many another, some with 
with the 


joy of life, should live as long as English literature. So much 
has been said,and well said, about the poems individually that 
general comment would seem needless. Yet to speak 


of the lines com- 


all but 


of the al 


| without separate mentior 
of the night” 


“Crosses and troubles” were impossible, for they are 


book at 


mencing “* Out or of those which begin with 


two of 
the finest things therein. 


The verses in Provencal measures are brilliantiy done; 
while as for the impressionistic studies and the lyrics, the 
first are marvels of original observation joined with felicitous 
sing themselves to sometimes 


second you 


expression ; the 
tender, sometimes grave, but more generally with a strain 
of heroic optimism running through the lilt of the song. 

But, whether he rhyme or rhyme not, Mr. Henley’s verse 
His Muse needs not 


to don peplum or chiton, for ‘tis the having something to say, 


is always poetry, and nearly always classic. 


and the power of saying it in the best possible manner, that 


invests art with the true spirit of the antique. Happy is he 
who can successfully give artistic expression to the life of his 


own period, which, after all, cannot but be rich in inspiration. 


This is what the greatest masters in every art have attempted 


from time immemorial, and Mr. Henley has done well to 


follow their example. 


MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW STORY. 
Khaled: A Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion Crawford (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Mr. Crawford's talent is inexhanstible and versatile. 
He has written fairy tales, romances of almost prehistoric 
ages, modern tragedy, endless 
Once upon a 
‘To Leeward” 


stories, pretty, provoking, and 
occasionally dull. time, Mr. Crawford tried his 
hand at a piece of realism. is the most power- 
ful book he has produced ; but the average novel-reader, the 
‘stodgy ” reader as Mr. Grant Allen would call him, said the 
Mr. Crawford took 


canons 


subject was “so disagreeable, you know.” 
the hint, and 
of modern respectability were 
facile of workmen, he 
and said, “‘ They don’t like that. 
and he has done most 


which the 
The 
shoulders 


wrote no more stories in 


set at naught. most 
shrugged his 
Well, I can do most other 
other things, much too 


matters 


probably 


things too ” 
copiously, and consequently not always well. It 
nothing to Mr. Crawford whether he writes a hundred words 
or a thousand, one volume or half a dozen. Given a theme, he 
turns out endless work with agreeable fluency, is generally 
amusing, and seldom tiresome. The stream is very shallow as 
a rule, perhaps, but you have a pleasant sense that Mr. Craw- 
ford could be mighty deep if he chose ; and, at any rate, he 
has a genuine gift of story-telling, and if you forget every 
syllable as soon as you have read it, you cannot say that he 
fulfil his bargain. For instance, “ Khaled ” is a tale 
There it is on the title-page. There can be no 
You- know exactly what you will get: a new 


does not 
of Arabia. 
deception. 
* Arabian Nights Entertainment,” all about a genie who was 
made a man, and promised a soul if he could win the love of 
a woman. It takes Khaled two whole volumes to accomplish 
this feat, partly because the woman is more than usually per- 
verse (this ought to make Mr. Thomas Hardy quite envious), 
but chiefly because Mr. Crawford never does anything under two 
volumes. So now and then you feel inclined to nod, for the 
lady is desperately argumentative, a perfect Sir Charles Russell 
in Oriental draperies, and she talks poor Khaled perfectly 
dumb. Then the Eastern imagery, of which Mr. Crawford 
has an unlimited command, lends itself to graceful verbosity, 
and also, it must be admitted, to a very pretty wit. Luckily, 


* A Book of Verses. By W. E Henley. Third Edition. David Nutt, 
1891. 
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the loquacious lady is not the only woman in the book, for 
there is another who kills two husbands in rapid succession 
with a very fine bodkin, and with a neatness and dispatch 
which may give Mr. Hardy another pang of jealousy. The 
book is too long by a good half ; but we must take Mr. Craw- 
ford thi 
is not always Mr. Crawford the artist. 


workman as he is, and not sigh too much because he 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Dowden has undertaken to edit Wordsworth for 
Aldine Poets,” so that at length we may anticipate a really 
good edition of a poet who has been issued by every publisher, 
but never entirely satisfactorily. For years the only complete 
of Edward Moxon, now the property of 
That firm still holds the copyright 


editions were those 
essrs. Ward and Lock. 
and Miss Fenwick’s notes, but has quite 
interest in these to Mr. Paterson for 
of Wordsworth, Messrs. 
Morley’s edition. In spiie of 
errors, Knight's edition 
pted book for the select few who care 
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Macmillan for Mr. 
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part 
and to 
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always be the ace 
to follow Wordsworth into all the 
work—changes sometimes to the extent of five different readings 


minute changes of his 
But there is no popular edition annotated by all the newer 
light. Mr. John Morley’s book, 
cation and arrangement, only 


with its unsatisfactory classifi- 
partially satisfies. A reissue 
n small handy volumes which shall come to us stamped with 


the high authority of Professor Dowden will be very welcome. 


Professor Dowden has alrea reviewing Mr. John 


Morley’s “ Wordsworth ” in the Academy—what he thinks are 
edition of 


text and 


new 
latest 


characterise a 


Wordsworth’s 


the conditions which should 
Wordsworth. He would 
Wordsworth’s arrangement of the 
at the end, and an appendix of 
text in the case of 
finally, 


give 


adopt poems; he would 


give a chronological table 
selected readings presenting the earlier 
poems seriously injured by Wordsworth’s rehandlings ; 
Professor Dowden, shadowing forth an ideal edition of Words- 
worth, declared that there should be no introductory essay 
and no author’s name but that of Wordsworth on the title- 
page. One doubts if Messrs. Bell and Son will care to adopt 
this last suggestion, or that Professor Dowden will prize it so 
highly now he is brought face to face with the actual task of 
editing. 


Some time ago Mr. Stopford Brooke published a pamphlet 
appealing for subscriptions to purchase Wordsworth’'s cottage 
at Grasmere—that cottage in which the early years of his 
married life were spent, and where he wrote some of the most 
distinctly valuable of his poems. The house has now 
purchased at the cost of £650, all of which was subscribed by 
throughout the country. A 


been 


enthusiastic Wordsworthians 
number of trustees have been appointed, including Sir Horace 
Davey, M.P., Professor Bryce, M.P., Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. 
George Lillie Craik, and other gentlemen, and there seems 
every probability of a permanent Wordsworth memorial in the 
Lake district, with a library of books treating of the poet, 
first editions of his works, and so on. 


Mr. George Meredith is writing a short story for the 
Illustrated London News, which will afterwards be republished 
with three others by the same author which eve not yet 
appeared in volume form—at least, in England—“ The Case of 
General Ogle and Lady Campan,” “Chloe,” and “The House 
on the Beach.” 


Pennell is not as much at home in a boat as she is on 


There is a quaint inexperience 11 her account of a 


Mrs 
a tricycle. 
month spent between Oxford and London in “The Stream of 
Pleasure” (I. Fisher Unwin). Boating men will read many 
surprising things in this volume, but criticisn is disarmed at 
the outset by the naive confession, “ I had never steered, J - 
had scarcely ever rowed a boat, and between us we had not 
the least idea how to manage it.” J—— is, of course, Mr. 
Pennell, whose racy comments are not so conspicuous in this 
book as in some others. Many of his line drawings are excel- 
lent, but in some instances the reproduction has done the 
artist an ill turn. 


Captain Andrew Haggard shows a touching devotion to his 
brother’s reputation by following in his footsteps. “ A Strange 
lale of a Scarabeus” (Kegan Paul) is an Egyptian romance 
manifestly inspired by Mr. Rider Haggard’s researches in the 
iand of the Pharaohs. Captain Haggard tells his tale in verse, 
of which thisis a fair specimen 

For to woman joy’s excess 
Doth a bridal ever cause ; 
To more brutal man ‘tis less, 
3ut a phase of Nature's laws, 
It is not difficult to write a hundred and sixty-eight pages 
in this style, but Mr. Rider Haggard may feel some qualm of 
fraternal misgiving when he reflects upon his responsibility. 


The British Weekly of July 2 published a “ Barrie Supple- 
ment” devoted to the literary achievements of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, who is best known as the author of “ A Window in 
Thrums.” The supplement furnishes illustrations of the Auld 
Licht Kirk, the Auld Licht Manse, and the veritable “ window” 
in Thrums which inspired Mr. Barrie’s inimitable sketches, 
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OF HAPPY MARRIAGES. 

BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Of all the grand doings of the week the wedding is the most 

attractive. ‘That is more particularly our own affair ; and for 

many of us, including the whole female population of Great 

festivities is to set 


Britain, the use of the rest of the 
Indeed, the common impression in unfashion- 
able circles is that the occasion of all 
these magnificent goings on; and in unfashionable 
content that it should be so. For 

Opinion makes fewer mistakes about personal character than 
It does sometimes err, and does err 


this one off. 
wedding is the 
circles 
they are Popular 
about anything else. 
egregiously ; but even then, perhaps, the error may be traced 
(as in the case of Queen Caroline, to take a comparatively 
interference of public writers, 
whereby estimations which are 


instance) to the 
pamphleteers, and preachers; 


remote 
generally accurate become perverted. ‘The common opinion 
of every known member of the royal family is, I believe, a true 
one; and though not ten in a thousand of us would say why 
we think what we think (taking the whole nation through), 
yet the popular idea of Princess Christian and of the 
Princess her daughter, who was married the other day, is dis- 
tinct and just as well as all that both could wish. It would be 
presumptnous to say more than that goodness of heart and 
simplicity of character are the groundwork of that idea, and 
that the outcome of it is a sincere and lively hope that the 
marriage will be a happy one. 

And when all the little humourists and satirists have had 
their say, it remains true that there is no greater blessing 
for mankind on earth than a happy marriage. It may be said 
in haste that good health is a greater blessing yet ; but good 
be assumed, for without it marriage cannot be 
happy quite. But with good health and good temper, he or 
she who is happily married may triumph easily over all the 
ills of life. Love in a cot, with water 
and a crust,” but they are aware that they cannot do so with- 


health must 


Clever men laugh at “ 


out first whistling the love away, which makes nonsense of their 
There is no greater leveller than happiness in 
If death makes all men equal, so does love as truly. 


laughter. 
marriage. 
In Roumania there isa poor young prince whose sweetheart has 
been banished from his sight, she weeping the more the farther 
shedeparts from him. This very afternoon there sat on a stile 
overlooking a horse-pond not a hundred miles from St. Albansa 
young man to whom a young woman had just said, “ ‘Thomas, I 
would not marry thee though every hair of thy head was 
with di’monds.” Thomas is a farming man of no 
account, but fate has sunk him and the prince to such an 
equality of woe that they are mere brethren, and either would 


strung 


as lief mourn in velveteens by a horsepond as anyhow or 
anywhere else. They are nothing but their grief, and their 
grief is the same, and their only hope of relief from it is all 
as one; and we know what equality there is there. And so 
with the joys as well as the sorrows. The good little sempstress 
who wakes on a fine Sunday morning in her garret, views her 
one nice gown spread upon a chair, opens her heart to the 
thought of her unquestionable Jack and the walk to “The 
Spaniards "—she is as high in heaven as any princess at the 
altar ; no spirit outsoars or outsings her own. 

The happiness of happy marriage is like that—in the 
levellings up, at least. Conditions of life are neither here nor 
there if you are born into them and they are short of abso- 
lute penury. A little house, and little 
house, full of fine things in silks and 


and gold: put into each a man and woman 


in it; a great 
silver 


born for one 


satins and 


another, as they say—mates, comrades, lovers—and do you 
think that much of a difference comes in with the mutton 
bone at two o'clock and the venison at half-pasteeight? Not 
much. None, if the two couples are equally good creatures 
by nature, which, since they are both happily married, ‘tis 
And what else but felicity in marriage 
could put the two homes on such a level? Nothing else, if 
we think only of the good things of this world. If the rich 


home were bereaved, what but the happiness of the poor one 


ten to one they are. 
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would be envied? When the poor one loses that which made 
it bright, what on earth can repair the loss? 

To be sure, a perfect happiness in marriage is not common, 
but yet it is not so rare as some would have us believe. 
Snatches of it are known to many a Nancy whose William 
Sikes bangs her by the diteh-side, and slouches on ten yards 
ahead while she goes weeping after, faithful as that dog of his. 
Spells of it relieve the too heavy or two empty days of all 
sorts of people ; and what the mere remembrance of it is, however 
broken, you may know when you hear a woman sigh and say, 
“Well, I had my time.” 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING: SILVER SALVERS, 
THE QUEEN’S GIFT TO THE BRIDEGROOM. 


to last—in the husbandman’s cottage, in the great house, in the 
rear of the cobbler’s stall; but oftenest, perhaps, in homes 
that are neither rich nor poor, though not on that account. 
Money has nothing to do with it, nor education much ; except 
that education of sentiment which, it seems, may go on with- 
out the help of books or even of learning to spell. 

But let no one despise imperfect happiness in marriage ; 
what there is of it cannot be matched, so long as it is of 
the right quality. For one thing, there is no complete 
converse, in the older and broader sense of the word, out 
of the communion of marriage more or less happy. Men 
talk with each other; women talk with each other; and 
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men with women in the ordinary way of conversation. 
But there are spaces in the mind of each—but of women most, 
and by far the most—which, though they are not as desert as 
the moon, remain as silent, and almost as infructuous, till the 
born-for-each-other meet in the sure confidences of married 
life. Thus it is that even an imperfectly happy marriage is a 
liberal education: without that, or the greater advantage, I 
say again that there can be no complete converse of mankind, 
But this is only a part of the good it brings ; while as for 
perfectly happy marriage, Iam glad to see from a very learned 
book just published that there is likely to be more of that 
blessing and delight as the world grows older; for (as we 
understand its components) it is nearly a new thing. Wise as 
they were, “the ancients’ were much more deficient in the 
wherewithal of sentiment, and whole nations know nothing of 
it to this day. 


TOMB OF POPE ALEXANDER VI. 
SY RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 


The growth of myth and legend about the members of the 
renowned and decried house of Borgia is only what was to be 
expected. The extraordinary thing is to find writers on the 
subject, instead of alleging knowledge which they do not 
possess, disclaiming knowledge which might most easily have 
been in their possession. When an author in general so 
thoroughly well versed in the history of the Borgias as M.Charles 
Yriarte, in his recent work, *‘ Autour des Borgia,” professes 
ignorance “under what nameless stone in St. Peter’s Pope 
Alexander VI. may sleep,” we can only express amazement 
that the savant should here expose himself to correction 
from the sciolist. When so excellent a journal as the \cw 
York Nution copies M. Yriarte undoubtingly, it seems high 
time to state the actual truth of the matter. 

There is really no doubt or obscurity whatever about 
Pope Alexander's sepulclre, save as regards the very latest 
incidents in its history, which have not yet bad time to become 
generally known. The Pope, his master of the ceremonies 
tells us, was interred the day after his death in St, Peter's, 
near the tomb of his uncle, Calixtus ITI., in the chapel of Santa 
Maria della Febbre. The bodies of the two Popes remained 
there until the chapel was demolished by Sixtus V.. in 1586. 
Monsignor Vives, Apostolic Protonotary, who, as a Spaniard, 
may have been entrusted with the guardianship of the 
remains of Spanish Popes, removed them to another spot in 
the church, indicated as retro vrgana. Another demolition 
necessitated another migration in 1605, when the same Vives 
not only honourably reinterred the bodies, but erected a 
monument, which was again destroyed, and the Papal ashes 
once more disturbed, five years afterwards. Weary, it 
would seem, of the incessant shuffle, Vives obtained the 
consent of the reigning Pope to transport the coffins 
and their contents to the Spanish church of St. Mary 
of Montserrat, where he proposed to erect a monument 
worthy of these celebratcd Pontiffs. Unfortunately, he 
quarrelled with the clergy of the church, and the mortal yart 
of the Popes he desired to honour remained for nearly three 
centuries inside the hollow pillar where they had been tempo- 
rarily deposited, although one of the most influential Caidinals 
of the Papal Court at that time was a Borgia, and the name 
(said, we know not if truly, to have been recently extinguished 
in the person of a poor Lombard photographer) was long borne 
by persons of wealth and rank. At length, in 1881, it seems 
to have occurred to some Spaniards that this state of things 
was disgraceful to their nation, and a fitting, if modest, 
monument was erected, consisting of a marble’ urn 
surmounted by the tiara, and adorned by the mcéallicn 
portraits of the two Popes. This, however, was at first ¢ 
mere cenotaph, and not until 1889 did the rector of the 
church, Monsignor Benavides, take steps to liberate the bodics 
from their unseemly immurement in the hollow pillar, like 
Ariel in the cloven pine. ‘The procés rerbal attendant upcn 
the operation is given in the Bulletin of the Royal Sj anish 
Academy of History for Febiuary last. It is indeed a tale for 
a Hamlet to moralise upon. ‘The outer leaden coffin having 
been opened, it was found to contain a small wooden box, on 
which was pasted a paper, with these words in Spanish: “ 7he 
bones of two Pope s ave in this coffer, and are Caliatus and 
Alewander V1I., and they were Spaniards.” The coffer itself 
was found entirely full of bones, belonging to two perscns, as 
appeared from the remains of two separate skulls being among 
them. It contained nothing else except some vestiges of stuff 
and gold thread. The remains were transferred to a new 
coffer, duly inscribed and sealed, and accompanied by an 
account of the proceedings, written on parchment and enclosed 
in a glass tube. The box was then placed in the original 
leaden coffin, and the whole deposited within the mcnument 
erected in 1881. 
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Richard Temple's remarkable 


endearing novel allowed 


t he 


t to escape him in the middle of an 


growled Mr. 


h. * The Burmese idol laughs,” 


thought of that incident the 


the gangway. I 
shard, in the course of a philippic 
: School Board was 


‘Lhe 


res 
ogres 


clared that th 


1 devour the voluntary schools. 
hard lamenting the appetite of 
Serjeant, in his philosophical way, 


paradox, “Tt came on me so 
iat [ was obliged to go out and laugh 
heard the rhyme about the 
Well, 


murd ogre will ‘eat up all the voluntary 


ou ever 


plains of Timbuctoo? Temple 


School L 
ooks too!’” That isalso the opinion 


gs. Since the famous party which was composed 


ind hymn- 


Lord Randolph broke up, the member for 

1 a tendency to predict the collapse of our 

stitutions. No doubt the shock of parting from 

his noble friena has disposed him to pessimism, especially with 
yard to the policy of Conservative Governments. When Lord 
Randolph shaped bis views according to the sagacious advice 

Mr. Jennings, that gentleman was by no means eager to 
hear the crack of doom in every proposal of a Tory advance. 
But now he pours gloomy admonition into the ear of Mr. 
W HL. Smith, who is astonished to learn that he is a reckless 
revolutionary. While Mr. Jennings is speaking, the First 
Lord of the Treasury glances anxiously at his colleagues to see 
whether they are wearing red caps of liberty and other 
anarchical emblems. Is it possible that Mr. Jennings is right, 
and that the Government are really handing over the denomi- 
national schools to the Radical tormentors? The idea makes 
great drops stand out on Mr. Smith's brow. He hastily wipes 
them away, and declares that the speeches of his honourable 
friends have given him the “deepest pain." How can they 
imagine that a Conservative Government would do anything 
so iniquitous as to destroy the voluntary schools? 

This pathetic scene arises from the protest of the Conserva- 
tive malcontents against the clause in the Bill which provides 
that where the voluntary schools do not supply free education 
the Department must call School Boards into existence. At 
present there are many districts in which voluntary schools 
have a monopoly. Either they must go to the expense of free- 
ing education for a certain namber of children, or they must 
suffer the mortification of seeing their dreaded competitor 
established in their midst. Moreover, if they make a free section 
among theirscholars, how canthey expect parents togoon paying 
fees?) Thisisthe mournful string on which Sir Richard Temple 
and Mr. Jennings harped so dolefully, while Mr. Smith listened 
with the To the Radicals below the gangway 
it was delightful music. Mr. Picton hummed the air like a 
virtuoso,and Mr. Cremer kept time with a gentle tattoo. The 
comparative ease with which the Education Bill has been 
passed through the House is entirely due to the intense gratifi- 
cation of these gentlemen at the despair of the old Tories. 
If Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Jennings, Mr. Howorth, and Mr. 
Bartley had supported the Bill with enthusiasm, then the 
Mr. Labouchere’s 


“ deepest pain.” 


sturdy Radicals would have been up in arms, 
theory that the business of an Opposition is to oppose every- 
thing would have been put into active operation, and the Bill 
might have been lost for the Session. 

Possibly Mr. Labouchere entertained the hope that Mr. 
Matthews would offer an opportunity for a little diversion. 
The Home Secretary was put through a catechism about the 
conduct of certain policemen at Aldershot who made an un- 
founded charge against a young woman. Reminiscences of 
the Cass case brought a flush of pride to the cheek of Mr. 
Ife remembered the glorious afternoon when 
Government, and when his impassioned 
eloquence about the wrongs of Miss Cass_ threatened 
the very existence of the Ministry. But Mr. Matthews 
was determined not to give another chance of distinction 
to Mr. Atherley Jones. Ile has lived too long in dread 
of that redoubtable advocate to repeat the blunder which 
so nearly proved fatal. So he checkmated the Radicals 
by proposing that the Aldershot policemen should 
be prosecuted, and by offering to pay the expenses. This 
extraordinary generosity is regarded as the surest sign we 
have had yet of te approach of a general election. “ When 
Matthews melts into magnanimity,” said the Serjeant, with 
fine alliteration, “then is a dissolution near. The next thing 
will be that Raikes will fall on the neck of Henniker Ileaton, 
and declare with tears that an international penny post has 
always been nearest his heart.” 


Atherley Jones. 
he defeated the 


But there is still a grievance below the gangway. Why 
have Ministers neglected to arrange a visit by the German 
Emperor to the House of Commons? The Kaiser is not partial 
to Parliamentary institutions, but that is an excellent reason 
for giving him a wholesome lesson. If he could sit upstairs 
among the distinguished strangers, the Radicals would be 
hapny to raise a debate which could not fail to edify him. 
They would show him, at all events, what authority is exercised 
by the representatives of democracy in this country. “ We 
should give him a few ideas about labour questions,” says 
Mr. Pickersgill, * What is the good of his inspecting fleets 
and going to lanch with Gogand Magog? He had much better 
come and listen to me. I'd teach him a thing or two about 
the nonsense of having empires and foreign policy. He 
might learn what Socialism really means from Cuninghame 
Graham ; and Seymour Keay would be delighted to give him a 
few hints about finance. Here’s an unequalled chance for 
educating an Emperor, and I'm blest if they don’t cead him to 


the opera!” 
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SCIENCE 
BY DR. ANDREW 
One of the most singular and curious members of the fish 
class is the mud-fish or Prvtopterus, which has a rarer neigh- 
bour, the Lepidosiren and the (vratedus of Australia, to 
keep it company in the special order of fishes constituted for 
the reception of these forms. Professor W. N. Parker has 
lately been engaged in a very thorough examination of the 
anatomy of the protopterus, and has placed on record not a 
few facts to which naturalists will turn with interest and 
appreciation. The peculiar position of these fishes in the 
zoological series is due to their presenting marked differences 
in structure from their piscine neighbours. Thus, while 
ordinary fishes have a heart composed of two chambers or 
compartments, the mud-fish and its neighbours possess a 
three-chambered organ —a character which, of course, 
exhibits a near approach to the frogs and reptiles. In 
addition to its possession of gills, the mud- fish class 
has its air-bladder made double and converted into lungs; 
so that these fishes are fitted for a life which may be 
truly described as amphibious, in that they are capable of 
breathing air directly from the atmosphere by their lungs, 
or of using the air entangled in the water by aid of their gills. 
The habits of the protopterus and its kith and kin are, in their 
way, peculiar, as, indeed, becomes their structure. Thus, in 
the wet season—the fishes inhabit the Gambia and Amazon 
waters—they swim about in the pools and rivers, and their 
gills must then be functionally active in providing for their 
dne respiration; but on the approach of the dry season the 
fishes burrow downwards into the soft mud, and there lie 
throughout the dry season in a torpid condition. It is, of 
course, when in this latter and dry condition that the lungs 
come into play as organs of breathing. 


Professor Parker tells us that when the fish has passed into 
its mud cocoon, this investment is found to be provided with 
a kind of lid, which is perforated by a tube or funnel. ‘The 
funnel passes directly into the lips of the animal, and thus 
conveys air into the mouth and thence to the lungs. Weare 
further informed regarding the means whereby the nourish- 
ment of the fish is maintained during its torpid summer sleep. 
There exists along the spine-region of the fish a store of fatty 
material which seems to be absorbed into the blood by way of 
renewing and repairing that fluid; while Mr. Parker points 
out that certain of the tail-muscles may undergo a process of 
fatty degeneration, and may thus assist the work of nourishing 
the dormant animal. That the white blood cells, or “ leucocytes,” 
of the fish may be the means of utilising the degenerated 
muscular matter, is an idea which receives much sup- 
port from recent knowledge regarding the work these 
bodies accomplish in higher life. Then there remains the 
question of the exact relations of the mud-fishes to the fishes, 
on the one hand, and to the frogs and reptiles, on the other. 
Many naturalists regard them as links connecting the fishes 
and the frogs; but our recent knowledge of the mud-fishes 
seems to forbid this view being entertained. The truth is, 
that what we do know of the fishes under notice leads to the 
conclusion that their genealogy extends much further back 
than the period which would place them before us as an off- 
shoot from the fishes in the direction of the frogs. It is 
probably, says Professor Parker, that the mud-fishes are “ the 
isolated survivors of an exceedingly ancient group, which was 
probably related to the ancestors of existing fishes and amphi- 
bians "—the last class being represented by the frogs and newts. 
If this view of things be correct, there is no saying how far 
back in the fossil record we may have to pass, theoretically, to 
arrive at the beginnings of the mud-fish tribe. The worst of 
it is that the fossil record is largely (and always will be) 
incomplete and fragmentary in its character; and we may 
have to content ourselves with the fact that we can study the 
mud-fishes in the flesh to-day, and can at least congratulate 
ourselves on having still with us representatives of such a 
highly aristocratic and ancient race of animals. 


It is not often that we have such survivals from the “ files of 
time” dwelling with us to-day. There is a little shellfish or 
brachiopod, called the Lingula, which makes its appearance as 
a fossil in wellnigh the oldest group of rocks which contain 
fossils at all, and it is still alive. How many species of both 
higher and lower forms have become extinct, never to reappear, 
while the lingula has held on to this “ fine old world of ours,” 
geologists alone can tell. The pearly nautilus among cuttle- 
fishes, last of the Mohicans in the sense that it is the only 
living four-gilled member of the group, is another illustration 
of a quaint survival of past life. Such forms, like the mud-fishes, 
contrive to secure a hold on life through some excellent adapt- 
ation or other to the changed circumstances of existence, and 
it is in virtue of this accommodation to their surroundings 
that they are able to survive when many other and higher 
animals have gone to the wall. 


An interesting question has been raised in a medical 
journal in the form of the query whether persons who live 
largely or wholly on a vegetable dietary exhibit habitually 
a lower temperature than is natural to ordinary or mixed 
feeders. The normal human temperature is 98°5 deg. 
Fahrenheit, subject, of course, to slight variations, both above 
and below, in accordance with the period of day and night, 
work, food, and other conditions. A correspondent of the 
journal in question, who is a total abstainer from alcohol, and 
whose diet consists largely of vegetables and fruits, with, 
however, the addition of butter, milk, cheese, eggs, and a little 
fish, says that his temperature ranges from 96 deg. to 97°4 deg. 
Fahrenheit. Before his three years’ trial on the dietary in 
question, his temperature, “ in so far as ke remembers,” had 
never fallen under 98 deg. Fahrenheit, and in respect of the 
diet-habits and reduced temperature his wife agrees with him. 
I would suggest that we must demand a vast amount of 
systematic observation before we can definitely settle whether 
any form of diet, sufficient to sustain the body and to give us 
the power of doing a fair amount of work, is necessarily 
associated with a lower temperature than that we regard as 
healthy and normal. Detached observations are of no service 
whatever in such an investigation, and, to my mind, the 
personal equation is a factor of tremendous import in affect- 
ing such experimentation as that to which my contemporary 
alludes, Besides, one would like to hear an explanation of the 
somewhat curious fact that, in the case noted, both the male 
and female temperature exhibit (as I understand the account) 
a like lowering and within similar limits. I should have 
expected that the variation, which we know makes itself felt 
in the male and female temperatures, would have come to the 
front equally in the alleged alteration of the bodily heat under 
the dietetic experiments which have been detailed. Be this 
as it may, the whole question of temperature in relation to food 
isan important one, although I should certainly hesitate at 
present to conclude that a vegetarian can exist as healthily, 
and can work as readily and comfortably, with a lowered 
temperature * (meaning reduced combustion, and that the 
human engine is banking its fires somewhat) as a» ordinary 
feeder with his normal standard of heat. 
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THE EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


It is fitting that the Emperor William’s visit to England 
should be marked by the appearance of a book which is hy far 
the best account of the Kaiser’s personal history, and especially 
of the forces which have contributed to the formation of a 
remarkable character. Mr. Harold [Trederic has enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities in the collection of his materials for 
“The Young Emperor William II. of 
Much of his information is 
and not a little of it 

Mr. Frederic is familiar 
preceded the 


the biography of 
Germany ” (T. Fisher Unwin). 
new to the English public, 
will cause considerable surprise. 
with the extraordinary episodes which 
Emperor's accession, and his view of the lamentable incidents 
which accompanied the Emperor Frederick’s struggles with a 
mortal malady is scarcely harmonious with the popular opinion 
in this country. With the controversial matter which occupies 
a considerable portion of this book it is not necessary to deal 
at any length. Mr. Frederic tells the story of the dying Kaiser 
with many graphic touches. For the first time, the English 
public has an opportunity of seeing the standpoint from which 
Germans regard the late Emperor’s character, and certainly Mr. 
Frederic tells us somethings which are startling. For instance, 
it is news that the father of the Emperor William was looked 
upon as an actor by his countrymen. This opinion was based 
upon the book written by Gustav Freytag after the Emperor's 
death—a work which made a great impression in Germany, but 
has not attracted much attention in England. Freytag, who 
owed much to the Emperor, repaid the kindness of his 
Sovereign by printing trivial details gathered from their per- 
sonal intimacy, and set forth with a hostile bias which 
deprives them of any historical value. What reasonable 
person cares to know, for example, that Frederick wore his 
Hohenzollern collar of gold one evening when he talked to 
Freytag about the Imperial dignity with which he wished to 
see his family invested? What Englishman will think any the 
worse of him because he encouraged the popular idea that he was 
in the habit of smoking a pipe? Who among us will regard his 
memory with supercilious pity because he was so devoted to 
his wife and children that he looked at their photographs with 
tears in his eyes when he was far away from them amid the 
perils and anxieties of the great war? Of the ludicrous 
triviality of these matters Mr. Frederic does not seem to be 
aware, though he has the right to enumerate them as con- 
tributory causes of that popular distemper against Frederick 
which was so sedulously cultivated by his enemies. A more 
serious point is the assertion that Frederick was not sincere in 
his liberal views, because he originated the idea of the German 
Empire, and attached to it a romantic and even medieval 
grandeur which sprang from his impressionable nature. This 
alleged contradiction presents no difficulty to anyone who 
takes a broad view of Frederick’s character. There is abso- 
lutely no reason to suppose that had he not been stricken bya 
mortal disease he would have shown more regard for fantastic 
theories of his personal exaltation than for the needs and wel- 
fare of his people. It is a sufficient vindication of Frederick 
that his son who has inherited this romantic conception of the 
Imperial Throne has, within the last year or two, shown so 
strong an inclination towards those very liberal views for which 
Bismarck detested Frederick, and for the sake of which the 
Bismarck dynasty has been dashed to pieces. 

It is in this development of the Emperor William's 
character that the chief interest of Mr. Frederic’s book is 
concentrated. At the outset William was certainly dominated 
by the influence of his military training and by the personal 
magnetism of Bismarck. Nothing could be more absolute 
than the theories which the young Emperor propounded at the 
beginning of his reign. Never was there so completea revolu- 
tion in a man’s habits of mind in so short atime. The cul- 
minating significance of this change is the Emperor's visit to 
this country. When he came to the throne, William II. was 
alienated from England. There were family affairs which 
estranged him from his English kinsfolk. But almost 
simultaneously with his emancipation from the thrall of 
Bismarck, he made advances to the royal house, which 
that great Minister had always regarded with unconcealed 
aversion. His first visit to our shores gave him a lively im- 
pression of the English naval power. Mr. Frederic tells many 
amusing stories ; but perhaps the most diverting is the anec- 
dote of the Emperor's pride in his newly acquired title of a 
British admiral, which he took so seriously that when he went 
to Athens he paid such attention to the British Squadron that 
the officers complained of the incessant inspections to which 
they were subjected. “If he would merely wear the uniform 
and let it end with that,” they said, “ we shonldn’t mind. But 
we didn’t make him admiral to worry the lives out of us in 
this fashion.” 

This restless and overpowering energy is the Emperor's 
dominant characteristic. He is the one monarch in Europe 
who is devoured by a sense of personal responsibility. As 
Mr. Frederic finely says, he has re-created kingship, and 
made it a real and momentous force in Continental politics. 
He is certainly impulsive, and it may be doubtful whether his 
Imperial Socialism will, in the long run, regenerate social 
order in Germany; but it is impossible not to sympathise 
with his earnest solicitude for the wellbeing of his people. 
Even if it is only a dream, it is more human and certainly 
more politic than the repressive system which it has 
superseded. The Emperor has already introduced notable 
reforms into the educational, commercial, and industrial 
elements of the national life ; and even the German Socialists 
have begun to treat him with marked respect. He has 
put an end, moreover, to the religious war which was waged 
by Bismarck against the Catholics, with disastrous results to 
the general tranquillity. In England we may smile at some of 
the stories of the Emperor’s impetuosity. His craving for 
military inspection must have already produced a ferment 
in the red-tape officialdom of the British Army. Never 
were our troops inspected with such feverish zeal as the 
Kaiser has displayed since he landed on our shores. In 
every branch of affairs he displays the same nervous 
intensity. He is as eager in hunting as he is m routing 
out the Berlin garrison at unearthly hours. His method of 
dismissing Ministers has the same swift decision, dashed with 
a certain grim humour. One official knew it was time to go 
when he received the Emperor's photograph signed with a 
dashing hand below the Ominous words Sic evlo, sie jubeo. 
Whatever his faults and limitations, he is every inch a king, 
and, much as the English nation admired and Joved his father, 
they cannot deny to the son qualities which appeal forcibly 
to the imagination, and which make every lover of freedom 
wish well to this courageous young monarch, who bas shown 
such capacity and such praiseworthy ambition as rarely dis- 
tinguish the kingly office in these latter days. 
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fortune. for the cricket on the first day was brisk and varied. 
Mc Bassett and Mr. Smith bowled very well, and if Mr 
Wilson had only caught Mr. Hill!—but luck will have a 
stroke in every match. Mr. Hills sixty-two and Mr. Streat- 
feilds thirty-six were stubborn tacts) and the whole score 
of 210 was re ugh “on paper”’’ Cambridge might 
have made 500 at le They say Mr Jardine did not use Mr. 
Berkeley enough: he bowled Mr. McGregor and Mr. Streat- 
feild clean, and it is certain that on a lively ground runs come 
quick off Mr, Smith. The first Oxford innings was only 
remarkable for Mr. Llewellyn’s play, the most faultless which 
war exhibited, and for the stand by the bowlers, Mr. Bassett 
and Me Berkeley The latter does not play a mere bowler’s 
innings of two or three slogs,as Mr Whitby used to do, and 
as iscommon. Mr. Woods got seven wickets, and threw out 
Mr Boger (a near thing) by a wonderful shot from cover- 
point. The usnal Oxford collapse of five good bats was only 
what we all expected. Mr. Woods knew how to“ york” Mr. 
Jardine, and succeeded too well. Following on with 102 to the 
bad seemed hopeless work enough. Oxford might easily lose by 
im innings in a discouraged way. Mr. Jardine, having once got 
fixed, should have made more than fifteen. Mr. Smith's hitting 
was what we expect from him, and it was dreadfully disappoint- 
ing to lose him for thirty-two, and to have Mr. Case run out, Mr 
MeGregor handling the ball in his masterly manner. Probably 
he is the best amateur wicket-keeper who ever played, if not 
actually the best of all possible wicket-keepers. The fielding 
on both sides was, with a few mistakes, worthy of the 
Universities, and Mr, Foley's overthrow was quite a pardonable 
incident. The most interesting part of the game was that in 
which Mr Berkeley keptup his wicket while Mr, Wilson finished 
his excellent score of fifty-three. Not outtwice, for seven and 
eut, Mr Berkeley played better by far than the common run 
of bowlers. Mr. Palairet was to be pitied. In three con- 
secntive balls, Mr. Woods nearly hit his head, the third assault 
he jast parried, in high seconde, with the handle of his bat, and 
was caught, owing to the instinct of  self-preservation. 
But the excitement when Cambridge went in to get 
only ninety-one was all but unparalleled. Since Mr. Cobden 
bowled three wickets in three consecutive balls in 1870, and 
since Mr. Ridley’s slows won nearly as close a match in 1873, 
we have seen nothing like the achievement of Mr. Berkeley. 
A medium-paced left-hand bowler, with a high delivery, he 
went on when Mr. Smith proved too expensive and while 
Mr. Foley showed what he was worth on a lively wicket. He 
bowled Mr. Douglas for fifteen, he caught Mr. Hill off Mr. 
Bassett, while Mr. Boger replied by catching Mr. Foley off 
him for a capital and confident forty-one. When there were 
five wickets to fall for a dozen runs, it seemed as if Mr. Smith 
might well be tried again: if there was a possible Cobden in 
the Oxford Eleven, it was Mr. Smith. But Mr. Jardine had 
confidence in Mr. Berkeley, who went on, bowling Mr. 
McGregor and then Mr. Streatfeild, when there was 
only a single run to get. Many people had gone away when 
over sixty were scored for three wickets: they missed the most 
exciting cricket that has been seen since Woods, Steel, and 
Smith dismissed the Players for less than eighty, and won the 
match for the Gentlemen. Mr. Berkeley's bowling was 
perhaps even more remarkable than that of Mr. Cobden, 
because he is not a fast bowler, and he had to do with no 
frightened tail, but with bats almost first-rate. There was no 
real occasion for a Cambridge panic, as nobody could suspect 
Mr. Woods of nervousness. When he made the winning hit 
off his first ball, he had no better fortune than he deserved. 
The Universities have known no more sterling cricketer. 
But, had Cambridge possessed the usual sort of tail, with two 
wickets to fall and one run to get, and with Mr. Berkeley 
bowling as he did, the betting on the result would have 
been about evens. It was an excellently well-fonght affair ; 
no man ever bowled more seriously and steadily than Mr. 
Bassett, while the brilliance of Mr. Berkeley's performance is 
almost unprecedented. Cambridge was, no doubt, by far the 
better eleven, by virtue of possessing Mr. McGregor and Mr, 
Woods. But the pluck of Oxford was undeniable, her fielding 
vdmirable, and her discomfiture by no means a disgrace. 

What a comfort it is that in this troublesome world the 
doings of a few lads with balls and bats can still delight us, 
renewing the youth of the qldest, and making the gravest 
feel like boys again! This is the best merit of English 
games; they are a fountain of youth such as no other 
people possess. In France we see the worthy elder Dumas 
proudly recounting the amours of his son, and taking 
his cau de Jourence in that form. It is pleasanter to 
hear the British parent brag of his boy’s fielding or batting 
or bowling—pleasanter and really, after all, more moral and 
more manly. This novel and elevating reflection may excuse 
eo much talk about a match now as dead and gone as those of 
Marsuam’'s or even of Wordsworth’s years. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played between Messrs. F. N. BRAUND and S. TINSLEY. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 
BLACK (Mr. T.) wuite (Mr, B.) 
P to K 4th 28. Q to Q 2nd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 29. P toQ R 4th 
Kt to B 3rd 30. K to R sq 
Kt takes P 31. K to Kt sq 
Kt to Q 3rd 32. K to R sq B to B sq 
Kt P takes B 33. K to Kt sq P to Q R 3rd 
Kt to Kt 2nd Biack makes a determined effort to 
$to K 2nd change the drawish nature of the posi 
sties tion, and a very interesting end-game 
ensues, 
34. K to R sq 
Mr. Steinitz gives here P to K 35 P takes P 
and declares the game even. 36. P to Kt 6th (ch) 
12. B to B 4th Kt to B 4th Best : for if R to K B 3rd, then P takes 
13. B to Kt 3rd R to Kt sq | P, with winning chances. 
14. P to Kt 3rd Kt to K 3rd 36 R takes P 
15. P to B 4th 37. R takes R K takes. R 
Anerror, whico however, iano 3, | 38. Q to K 2nd Q to B 4th 
as White can easily manwuvre his Kt to | 39, K to Kt sq K to R 2nd 
oth, where it will be quite a match for 10. K to B 2nd Q to Kt 5th 
Rook. 41. Q takes Q B takes Q 
42. Kt takes P B to Q 8th 
43. Kt takes P R to K 2nd 
14. Kt to R 6th B takes P 
15. Kt to B 5th B to K 5th 
16. P to R 5th R to K Kt 2nd 
17, P to K 6th 
At first sight P to R 6th appears more 
promising, but upon examination it will 
he found it leads to a draw if opposed by 
the best play. 
17. R takes P (ch) 


BLACK (Mr. Ty 
( to B 2nd 

P to K R 3rd 
K to R 2nd 

R to K Kt sq 


white (Mr, B.) 
.P to K 4th 
.Ktto K B 3rd 
Fc 6th 
. Castles 
5. P to Q 4th 
stakes Kt 
7. P takes P 
8. QY to K 2nd 
9, Kt to Q 4th Ca 
10, R to Q sq Q w K sq 
11. Kt to Q B3rd P to Q ath P to Kt 4th 
P to B 5th 


Kt takes Kt 
3toQ Bath 
17. B to B 2nd B takes R 
18. B takes B Q w K 3rd 
19. R to K Bsq P to K B 4th 
20. Q to K 3rd B to R 3rd 
21. R to B 2nd Q RK to K sq 
22. Kt to R 4th Q to R 3rd 
23. Kt to B 5th 
White, with the exchange minus, is 
naturally anxi to secure a draw| 
against formidable antagonist. It 
appears, however, that he might have | 48. K to B sq R to Kt sq 
safely captured the Y R P. 19. Kt to Q 7th K to Kt 3rd 
23. B to B sq 50. Kt to B 6th R to Q Bsq 
24. R to B 3rd Q to R 4th 151. P toK 7th K to B 2nd 
25. Q to Q 2nd B to K 3rd | 52. P to K 8th (a Q) R takes Q 
26. Q to R 5th Q to B 2nd 53. Kt takes R K takes Kt 
27. R to Kt 3rd Q to R 4th Drawn Game, 


Simpson's Divan continues to be the centre of interest in the chess world 
at the moment. Some excellent games have been recorded, especially those 
in which Mr. Loman takes a part. This gentleman has fully justified the 
expectation formed of his abilities as a tourney player, and warrants bright 
hopes for his future. In his game with Mr. Bir’, however, he found that 
master at his best; and, after a contest played with the greatest skill on 
both sides, the veteran, by an ingenious sacrifice, forced a victory when a 
draw seemed inevitabk 
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Much disappointment was caused to a large circle in London 
by the decision not to invite friends from town to the royal 
garden-party at Cumberland Lodge. The reason for that 
decision, however. could not be gainsaid. It was simply that 
the Lodge is so far from Windsor station that the difficulty of 
conveying a large number of to and fro was found 
insuperable. The home of Princess Christian lies in the heart 
of Windsor Great Park, some three miles from the station in 
the town. It is quiet beyond description on ordinary days, so 
much so as easily to account for the nervous depression under 
which its genial mistress has occasionally suffered. ‘The two 
young Princesses, living in so isolated a spot, have been 
thrown on each other for companionship, and the elder, now 
left alone, will miss her sister and inseparable friend greatly. 
The young Princesses (between whom there is only two years 
difference in age) have always dressed alike, and shared every 
pleasure. Several of the trousseau gowns of Princess Louise 
have been repeated for Princess Victoria ; but they must now 
be worn under different cireun The bride 1s not yet 
quite nineteen—her birthday falling on Aug. 12. 

Lady Macdonald, widow of the late Premier of Canada, on 
whom her Majesty has conferred the dignity of a peerage, isa 
West Indian by birth. She was the daughter of Mr. Bernard 
judge and member of F Jamaica , 
and there Lady Macdonald was born, something like fifty years 
ago. She numbered less than half the years of her remarkable 
husband at the time that they were married, which was 1n 1867, 
The wedding took place at St. George’s, Hanover Square, for Mr 
Macdonald, then Attorney-General of Upper Canada, was over 
here acting as Chairman of the Royal Commission which ended 
by arranging the Federation of British North America ; and his 
bride's brother was his private secretary at that time. Lady Mac 
donald proved to the busy and clever politician a “ helpmeet 
indeed.” She is a woman of strong character and great ability 
and has always had the reputation of being her husband’s 
confidential adviser in affairs of State. She would attend 
the debates in the Canadian Parliament untiringly, and 
would sit up till daylight, if needful, when anything 
important was coming to the vote. At the same time, 
she was socially very popular—a grave and stately, but 
gracious, hostess. Her husband, who resembled Lord Beacons- 
field in so many ways, carried the resemblance into his 
conjugal relations, never tiring of showing his wife honour 
and celebrating the debt which he owed to her for her personal 
care of himself and for her wisdom. Her Majesty has un- 
doubtedly given his memory the honour that he would most 
have desired in ennobling his widow for his sake. 

Though the visit of the German Emperor and 
has given a temporary impetus to the highest 
society, the end of the dullest season on record is already 
at hand. Even Henley seemed to share in the general de- 
pression. Few very pretty gowns were made for it. A 
material well worn was alpaca. It is good for the special 
purpose, as 1t does not spoil with a spot of wet, and both looks 
and is cool. A pale-blue alpaca with guipure lace over yellow 
silk for yoke and cuffs was effective; so was an old pink 
trimmed with bands of white ribbon on the bodice and fluttering 
foot-knots to match. Delaine, mostly in floral designs, is 
another favourite fabric. Velvet ribbon comes out effectively 
on itasatrimming ; one gown, with pale-brown flowers on a 
cream ground, looked very smart, trimmed with loops of pale- 
blue and yellow ribbon, by way of vest, with on either sidea 
sort of sloped revers of guipure draped deep over the shoulders 
to give a pelerine effect. Foulard held its own, but serge was 
woin by a very great many on the river. 

For the second year in succession a young lady (Miss Hester 
Russell, this year) has taken the highest place in the final examin- 
ation for the M.B. degree of the Royal University of Ireland. 
Both these distinguished students were educated at the London 
School of Medicine for Women. Miss Philippa Fawcett has 
maintained her position in this year’s tripos, being declared 
equal to the Senior Wrangler. It is not uninteresting to hear 
that Miss Elsie Windsor, who has come out first of her year in 
the mathematical tripos, is also tennis champion at Newnham. 

Fairy lamps have established themselves as at once the 
most charming and most simple of table decorations, tor 
which purpose they are used in the Queen’s household. They 
are also famed as valuable aids to lighting dark corners, and for 
illuminating the conservatory, the garden, and the tent. For 
five years past visitors to the great July féte of the Royal 
Botanic Society have had an opportunity of seeing how effec- 
tively these lights alone illaminate the marquees ; while those 
arranged on the great lake are a truly “ fairylike ” spectacle. 
But, notwithstanding the success that they have already gained, 
the inventor, Mr. Clarke, is always introducing some novelty ; 
and the show-rooms at 31, Ely Place, Holborn Viaduct, 
(which are illuminated for visitors every Tuesday and Friday) 
are constantly replenished with some new thing. 

The latest development, the floral light, is even more charm- 
ing in its effect than the famitiar “ Queen’s Burmese” tinted 
ware, pretty as that is. The florsl s} .des are made in glass, 
which is arranged to overlap like the petals of roses, water-lilies, 
or irises, and is delicately marked, as though veined. The shapes 
close in prettily towards the top, so as to recall the blossoms 
after which they are named. To use these, a little “ Fairy 
light” is placed on the stand. and covered, in the first place, 
with an “inner shade” of diamond-cut glass of any colour 
liked, or white ; then the floral shade goes over; and at once 
the most charming and unique effect is produced. The floral 
shades are made in various colours—white, citron-yellow, pink, 
red, and shaded blue and heliotrope. The tint of the inner shade 
can be varied at will, making a constant change in the general 
effect. Some of these new shades are quite white outside, 
and lined with tinted glass, which only becomes at all pro- 
nounced in colour just at the top, giving the same effect as is 
seen in La France and certain other lovely roses, where the heart 
of the flower blushes in the midst of its pale-tinted petals. 
An opalescent pink and a peacock blue thus tinted are particn- 
larly effective on the dinner-table. Some of these lamps are made 
up with light metalwork and glass frames, and tubes to hold 
lowers and ferns, and are fixed over looking-glass plateaux. 
The “ water-lily set,” thus made, forms the sole decoration for 
a dinner-table most effectively, and then may be set in thie 
conservatory or on a landing ledge, where it looks like real 
flowers floating on water, mysteriously shining. 
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CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” and “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., Ltd., London, N.W. London Show Room: 31, Ely Place, Holborn; and at New York and 484, Collins St., Melbourne. 
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ag upon trust, for his son Frederick Wood: 
£2000 to his executor, Colonel Mackenzie ; and other legacies. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, to raise out of the income, in succession, £25,000 for his 
son Lambert Edward, and £7000 for each of his daughters, 
Lily. Annie, Daisy, Jessie, and May, with an annual provision 
for each of them until their portions are respectively raised 
One moiety of the ultimate residue of his property is to be 
held, upon trust, for his two sons, in equal shares, and the 
other moiety for his five daughters, in equal shares 
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The will (dated 
late of Fairlawn, 7 


Nov. 6, 1889) of Mr. James Liddle Fai less, 
0, Addison Road, Kensington, who died on 
March 27 Mena House Hotel, Mena Gheezeh. Cairo, was 
proved on June 19 by Mrs. Sarah Mainwaring Fairless, the 
widow, and Miss Sarah Alice Fairless, the daughter, the 
executrixes, the value of personal estate amounting té 
] The gives his house 


Northumberland, to his son. Thomas 


the 
£83,000. freehold 


at He 


testator 
xham, 
jewellery, 


} liguors and consumable stores, 

carriag to his wife; the 
ddison Road and Gloucester 
oad, to his wife, fon ; and at her death, 70, Addison Road 
and his furniture and effects to his danghters who may he 
The residue of his real and personal estate he 
upon trust,as to the income, to pay £1000 per annum 
to his wife, for life, and during her life £350 per annum to his 
said son and £250 per annum to each of his four daughters, 
Sarah Alice, Katherine, Laura Ellen, and Madeline Echelind. 
and the remainder of the to his wife. At her death 
is to be held, upon trust, for all his 
children, in equal shares. 

The will dicil (both dated May 15, 1891) of Mr. 

in Long, R.A., late of Kelston, Netherall Gardens, Hamp- 

1, who died on May 15, have been proved by James Edward 

es, the executor. the value of the personal estate 
mounting to over £74,000. ‘The testator gives his residence, 
the furniture and effects, horses and carriages, to his 
As tothe income of the residue of his property, £1000 
per annum is to be paid his daughter, Ethel, £500 per 
annum to his son Manrice, £250 per annnm.-to his son-Ernest, 
and the remainder to his wife, for life. At her death the residue 
is to go to his children, in equal shares. 

The will (dated April 26, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 8, 1890), of Lieutenant-General Henry Hope Crealock, 
C.B., C.M.G., late of 20, Victoria Square, Pimlico, who died on 
May 31, was proved on June 24 by Colonel John North Crealock, 
C.1., the brother, and the Rev. Salisbury James Murray Price, 
the nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £65,000, .The testator bequeaths 
£500 to the Cancer Hospital (Fulham Road), to be called the 
“Sqnance Fund”; £100 each to the Army and Navy 
Pensioners’ Employment Society (Charing Cross), the Gordon 
Boys’ Home (West End, Chobham), St. George’s Hospital (Hyde 
Park Corner), the Lock Hospital and Asylum (Westbourne 
Green), and the Railway Benevolent Institution ; £50 to the 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution ; £7000, upon trust, for 
his said brother, for life, and then for his two sons as he shall 
appoint ; £10,000, upon trust. for his sister, Anne Swain Price, 
for life. and then for her children ; and numerous legacies to 
relatives, old comrades, servants, and others. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his nephew, the Rev. 
S. J. M. Price, and his niece, Edith Mary Karslake Price, in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated March 8, 1886), with two codicils (dated 
Sept. 20, 1888, and May 12. 1890), of Mr. Henry Smith, J.P., 
late of Horbiing, Lincolnshire, who. died Jan. was 
proved on June 17 by Henry Smith, Benjamin Smith, and 
Kdward Smith, the the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £56,000. There are 
specific gifts of freehold and leasehold properties to each of 
his four sons, Henry. Benjamin, Edward, and George ; provision 
for each of his daughters; and legacies to his butler, coach- 
man, and head gardener. The residue of his real and personal 
estate the testator leaves equally between his said four sons. 

The will (dated March 10, 1891) of Mr. George Brown 
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Brown, late of 13, St. Germain’s Place, Blackheath, who died 
on May 7, was proved on June 19 by David Evans, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £41,000, The testator gives one third of his pro- 
perty to each of his Ellen Shelmerdixe and Sarah 
Evans ; and one third to his nephew and nicces, the children 
of his late sister Anne Dunkin ; the shares of his nieces to be 
settled upon them, 

The will (dated March 16, with a codicil (dated 
July 29, 1890), of Mr. William Dawkins, late of Pembroke, who 
died on March 26, was proved on June 20 by John Dawkins, 
the brother, and Sydney Dawkins, Edwin Trayler, Jonas Nelson 
Trayler, and Edmund Augustus Warlow, the nephews, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£32,000. The testator bequeaths £500 to the Wesleyan Worn- 
Out Ministers’ Society ; and £400 each to the Pembrokeshire 
and Haverfordwest Infirmary, the Wesleyan Home Missionary 
Society, the Wesleyan Foreign Missionary Society, and the 
Pembroke Wesleyan Chapel. He makes provision for his wife, 
and there are many legacies and annuities to relatives and 
others, and specific devises of his share in various freehold 
properties to different members of his family. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he gives to certain of his 
nephews and _ nieces. 

The will (dated Jan. 17, of Mrs. Harriet Bacon, 
formerly of 12, Brunswick Square, Brighton, and late of The 
Priory, Norbury Park, Surrey, who died on May 11, was proved 
on June 11 by Thomas De la Garde Grissell, the nephew, and 
John Hopgood, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £32,000. ‘The testatrix gives the advowson 
and right of presentation of the Church of St. Mary-le-Tower, 
Ipswich, to her nephew, ‘Thomas De la Garde Grissell, for life, 
and then to the bishop of the diocese; £5000 to the incum- 
bent and churchwardens of the said church, the income 
to be paid to the incumbent; £3000 to the said incum- 
bent and churchwardens, the income to be applied in 
repairing and keeping up the said Church of St. Mary-le- 
ower and the parish-room or building, and in maintaining 
and paying the singing choir; £5000 to her niece Sarah 
Millicent Taylor; £2000 to each of the children of her late 
niece Mrs. Wilson; £1000 to each of her executors; £8000, 
upon trust, for her brother. Charles Edward James Leathes, for 
life, and then.for his children as he shall appoint ; £10,000, 
upon similar trusts, for her sister Eliza Millicent Grissell and 
her children ; £5000, upon similar trusts, for her sister Mary 
Parker Leathes and her children; and other legacies. The 
ultimate residue of her property she leaves, upon trust, for 
her brother Philip Leathes, for life, and then for his children 
as he shall appoint. 

The will (dated Dec. 22, 1882) of the Rev. William Cadman. 
Canon of Canterbury, Rector of Holy Trinity, Marylebone, and 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who died on 
May 12, was proved on June 22 by the Rev. William Snape 
Cadman, and John Montagu Cadman, the sons, the surviving 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to £6901. 
The testator devises and bequeaths all his real and personal 
estate to such uses and upon such trusts as his wife shall 
appoint, and, in default of appointment, to his wife, for life, 
and then for his children. 

The will of Colonel Robert Edward Turnour Richardson, 
retired Bengal Army, late of 102, Westbourne Grove, who died 
on May 29, was proved on June 20 by Lieutenant-General 
William John Gray and Lieutenant-Colonel William Nightin- 
gale, the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £11,000. 
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BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RODS. 


For Washing Dishes and Cleaning all Kitchen 


We're a cap tal 





Af 

E polish the Earth 
Ajnd we both declare, ashalf the world knows, 

hough acapital couple, we WONT WASH CLOTHES 





; she brightens the sky: 
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ELLIMAN’S 


USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell-street 
and Wilson-street, W.C., 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- 
writes ; 


London, 


neer, 
* Aug. 27, 1890. 

“For many years past I have used 
your Embrocation to cure rheum- 
atism, colds, 
With very satisfactory results, 

“I have frequently ad vised firemen 
and others to try it, and know many 
instances of relief through its 
application, 

“ There are many like myself who 
are liable to get a soaking at fire- 
engine trials and actual fires, 
the knowledge of the value of your 
Embrocation will them much 


and sprains, and always 


and 


save 
painand inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptitude 

‘An illustration: On Monday last 
ba got wet and had to travel home by 
rail. 
Inmy legsand ankles, and well rubbed 
my legs and teet with your Embro 
cation, On Wednesday (to-day) I am 
Wellagain, and the cost of the cure has 
becn eightpence, as the bottle is not 
empty, This, therefore, is an in- 
expensive remedy,’ 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY | 


OF FRICTION. 

Mr. PETER Wricut, Heath | 
Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford 
shire, writes * Jan. 7, 
“On Nov,» last year [T was taken 


GEO, 
1890, 


With a great pain and 
left foot in the night; 
ful f could 
morning T got 
hands and kne« 
char all day, 

7 o'clock my Weekly paper came, the 
Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 
ment for the Universal 
and sent 14 mile fora 
small bottl. T commenced to give 
my foot a good rubbing, and I 
found relief. [ rubbed it ten time 

that evening, and four times in the 
Saturday morning came: I 


it Was so pain 
not sleep, and In the 
downstairs on my 
s.s0 T had to 


On the Friday about 


sitina 


advertise 
Embrocation, 


soon 


night, 
could not go to market, so T set to 
work again with your Embrocation, 
and soon found that [ could walk. I 
gave it a good rubbing every half- 
hour until 5 o'clock, when I put my 


boots on and walked four miles, and | 


on Tuesday I walked six miles, I 
have never felt it since, and I shall 
always Keep some in the house,” 


“And it I will have, or I will have none.’ 


On Tuesday I had rheumatism | 


swelling inmy | 


TITE 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
“ About a fortnight ago a friend 
advised me to try your Embrocation 
and its effect has been magical.” 


FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have used it.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
*Victorina,” “ The Stronges st 
Lady in the World. 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
strengthens the nerves and muscles,” 


RUNNING. 

A Blackheath Harrier writes : 

“ Draw attention to the benefit to 
be derived from using Elliman s 
Embrocation after Cross - country 
running in the winter months. 
| SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 

From a Clergyman 

“For many years I have used your 
Embrocation, and tound it most 
effics cious In preventing and curing 


throat from cold, 


From ‘ 





| 
‘ CRAMP. 
Cuas. S. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
Maskellya, Ceylon, writes; 
“The coohes suffer much from 
carrying heavy loads long distances, 
and they get cramp in the muscles, 
| which, when well rubbed with your 
Embrocation, is relieved at once,” 


SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 
H. J. BURDEN, Esy., Peckham 
Harriers’ Hon, See., writes . 
“Used your Universal Embroe 
}eation for some time, and tind 16 
invaluable for sprains and stiffness,” 


ACCIDENT. 
From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
Music Hall, London, 

“To was recommended by my 
friend * Vietorina’ your Embrocation, 
and by using it for two days L wa 
enabled to resume my duties,’ 


CYCLING. 
FABRELLAS, St. 
Spain. 

“T ama member of a cycling ciub 
| here, and ean testify to the excellent 
results to be obtained by using your 

| Universal Embrocation,” 


RHEUMATISM. 


os A Barton, Esq,, The 
Romford, 

“T write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
should have remained a cripple up to 
the present moment.” 


| From L, Sebastian, 


Ferns, 


ILLUSTRATE 1) 


UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 
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~ To BE OR Nor TO BE. 
' A CASE FOR, 
ELLIMAN’S ? 








FOR ACHES AND PAINS! 
ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 
‘AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 
ONE SHILLING AND THREE HALFPENCE. 


Taming of the Shrew 
Act IV. Sc. 3. 





ELLIMANS ROYAL EMBROCATION. 








PICTORIAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By JOHN STURGESS, 
Suitable for framing. 

19 Prints. Post Free for Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Sent Abroad for P.O.O. for Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
or Foreign Stamps for Four Shillings. Apply to 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND 
These are Artistic Sketches in Black and White, and look 
well when neatly Framed. Specimen Print Free. 











From Mr, A. B, Sadler, Primrose Cottage, 


Newmarket. 


SIRS 
my stables with beneficial 1esults. 


A. B. SADLER 


From Mr. Alfred Rayhoe, 
Newmarket. 


Eiiimans khoyal Embrocatio 
my stables, 1 find it most cfficacious, 


ALFRED I[IAYIIOR, 


SIRS, 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is used in 


Paiace House, 


From Mr. J. 


Lamborne, 
I have used your Embrocation tor the 


SIRS, 


| 
in many Ways. 
Trainer, 
| 
| From Mr. W. 


SIRS, 


n is used in years, 


Prainer. 


J. Kh. HUMP AREYs, 


Waterman, 


Beverley. 
I have used your Embrocation for many 


and always found it the 
used both for sprains ana bad thi 


V. WALERMAN 


Train 


| 
| 
Willow Grove Mews, ; 
| 


Traine 


R. Humphreys, Stork House, 
Berkshire. 


last 10 years in my stabiecs, and find it most useful 


best that I have 
Oals, 


r 


From Mr, Aibert Wetnereil, Westwood Stavies, 
Beverley, Yorkshire. 
Sirs,—I have used your Embrocation for the 
last 10 years, and think no stable should be with 
til Le Sumie. 


ALBER?r WEITHERELL, Trainer. 


From Mr. John Coates, Hawthorn Villa, 


Sedgefield 
Strs,—I use your Emorocation regularly in my 
Stables, and find it a very efficacious remedy for 
cuts, Wounds, bruises, &¢ 
Joan COATES, Trainer. 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


FILIMAN'S For SPRAINS and 


CURBS, SPLINTS 

when forming, 
SPRUNG SINEWS, CAPPED HOCKS, OVER- 
REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS, BROKEN 
KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 
IN DOGS, &c. 





“T think it very useful.” 
RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, 


FOR 
HORSES, 
CATTLE, 

AND 

DOGS. 


“ Indispensable in any stable, but especially 
in the stable of a Master of Hounds.” 
HADDINGTON, 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds, 


ROYAL 


“T have used it for some time past, and find 
it very efficacious if properly applied,’ 
T. WALTON KNOL LES, 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland). 


“Tf used freque nly, no bliste ring required.’ 
W. N. MARSHALL, 
Master of W. N. ra Marshall's Hounds. 





Sold by C Chemists and Saddlers. 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


FMBROCATION, 


Prepared only by— 
ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England 


Price 2s., 





“AND IT I WILL HAVE, OR I WILL HAVE NONE.” 


Taming of the Shrew, Act LV, 8c. 2. 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S A RS actions. But persevere: your work is much wanted in these Sir,” he said. “but could you give me a little assistance ’ 
parts : I’ve had nothing to do for six days, and I’m nearly de:- 
I remember on one occasion, when the scum of the West perate. If you could manage to amuse me a little”— 
End had drifted down to Whitechapel, that they seemed But why shoald Igo on? Youcan imagine the story. He 
surprised at our method of living. ‘Seven families in one had a family, and his wife got her living as a countess. It 

small room!” said one charitable duchess to me in horror. was heart-bre fs 
1 the subject. I should never We must answer this bitter cry. We must put our hands 
how cosy and compact th at once into other people’s pockets, and take lavishly. Isend you 
of the sort here—no with this a little book of mine, which I have just completed : 
tion. The * Parkiest London, and the Way In: a Handbook for the 
y: on the Burglariously Inclined. I trust that it may be of service to 
' i family to more you. Wemustdo something. At present I know that you are 
nothing between the doing six months, but afterwards I shall depend on your 
¢ condemn them hastily, co-operation. There seem to be no soup-kitchens here and no 
teach them. Wehave public wash-houses, and the children do not attend the Board- 
schools 
vatient with them. I know I do not regret the trouble and the forged testimonials 
ito the world noble and high- which procured me my situation here. I feel that the right 
n—of from no fault of his own— place for the philanthropist is amid the sordid misery of the 
ion him. He fights brave ly on for a time, West End.—Yours phila ithropically, HeENnry Jt NKINS. 
, rk, and becomes desperately bored. 7 j 
» turn for his daily amusement. If 
that his wife and children will b The Lord Mayor entertained the Archbishop of Canterbury 
hates even to open his letters, fearing that, if he and a representative gathering of the bishops and clergy of 
| be confronted with more invitations and mort the Church of England at dinner at the Mansion House on 
hee i mid bills. Finally, he may be found drownedin July 1, nearly 500 guests being present. The Primate, in 
rounds, trying to he clamour of the House of Commons, with a letter to his responding to the at ipa toast of the evening. remarked 


have always lear wife in his pocket, telling the old sad st 


Square, 
ther membe 


for my 


no one 


or) It is wealth the bishops, after much consideration, had come to the ¢ 

he result of your which has driven me to this. Only the other day I was clusion that the Government had done its best in traming 
th varied terms topped in the street by an earl. He did not look like a Education Bill to protect the interests of the voluntary 
result of ; r 1 fact, he was tidily dressed. “ You will excuse me, schools, 


ge 
<<” MAPPIN BROTHERS 


(‘THE ORIGINAL F!1 STA BLISHED 


9 } 220, REGENT STREET, W.; 
nly London Show Rooms 66, C HEAPSIDE, E.C.  (vext sir John 


The Public Supplied Direct by the actual Manufactures Ss. 


ne 


Illustrated | /(@3@QRi Ee ; ay) ia 3, | forwarded 


Ty H 13? SF tothe | 
vue Tense Sap 2) Twp Ce Country for | 
Post Free. approval. | 
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Solid Silver Mounted 
er Round Powder x, ’ 4 L \ Jottle th Fine Cut 
rely Chased, 63s, y 4 \ aS. Od. 


° 


woe 4?» 


aN \ ae 
r 
aey e . 
<3 Si Oe 


ered Design Solid Silver Cloth Brush, 


22s. 6d. 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS, &c. magni Ds pa 


Sliver Hair Brush, . ; " Registered Design Solid 
37s. 6d. Solid Silver Table Mirror, very clegant, £13 10s. Silver Hand Mirror, 90s, 





The largest and handsomest Stock 
in London of Solid Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Ac. 





“A reputation of Eighty ye: 
for high quality and low prices.” 











1890 JUNE. 
SuNDAY -1 8 65 
MONDAY. ..2 9 16 
| -3 1017 

+ 1118 

5 1219 

-6 13 20 

-7 14 pees 


oS SS OF OPE IEDESOI SSS 


YT, 











Solid Silver Hall-marked Solid Silver Hall-marked Hair Pin Box Solid Silver Hall-marked Calendar Frame, ; : . ul Solid Silver Hali-marked Cabinet Phovo 
Bonnet Whis, 22s. 6d. 45s. 55s. Solid Silver Heart-Shape Powder Box, 65s. Frame, 28s. 6d. 


CAUTION._MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Goods can ONLY be obtained at 


220, REGENT STREET, W.; 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; & QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, | S'®_JOHN BENNETT, Lro. 
Annual Summer Sale. i x 


Debenham & Freebody beg to announce that their Annual Sale of the Season's 
Surplus Stock will commence on Mfonday, July 6, and be continued during 


the month. 
£1 - In return for £10 NOTE, 








DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 0 NOTE, 


= __4g KEYLESS ‘WATCH, perf f tit ind worke 
RICH FUR-LINED CLOAKS pave Misia, Son 
’ £25, A aunts ane, | | ginv ER WATCHES, from £2, 
eo —eneen WATCH, as holy Steen See Bt Smaetes. sees GOL sD WATCHES, from £6. 
Debenham & Freebody have purchased by Private Tender the Salvage Stock of |" Ml t cma BENNETT Limited). és, Cheapside, Londot — 
Fur-lined Cloaks of Messrs. Revillon Fréres (Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and Paris) goo, £30, £40 Pre sentation Watches. £5. wit E < re a JE SS ~ NGLISH 


\ 
and will include in the Sale 316 CLOAKS of the finest quality at about half and Pin cit Lever, jeu " ter balan 


l I 
. . £25 Ylock tight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 
the usual price. Detailed Catalogue on applwation. £26 Hall nnagees to Chime on 8 Bells, 
& 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WIGMORE ST. & WELBECK ST., W. | “Sir somn gs vena gif ELLERY OF, EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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Madame ADELINA PATTI. 
“How delicious VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA is!” 
‘1! think it 1s the best | have ever tasted.” 


, a Qra— ZB... “ 











HEALTH says: 


‘,,. ITS PURITY IS BEYOND QUESTION... .” 
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NICHOLSON’S 
SUMMER SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING, 


And will continue during JULY. 


| 
IMPORTANT REDUCTIONS 


in all 
Departments. 


Mantles, 
Costumes, 
Silks, 
Dresses, 
Millinery, 
Underclothing, 


and eve ry 
Sor Ladies’ wear of 
the most fashionable 


characier, at remarkh- 


" quisite 








ably low prices. 
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1} Guineas. 
quarter Cape, in new Faced 
8, prettily braided, all colours, 

1; Guineas. 


SEFTON, 
Stylish three 


WEW JACKET, £1 &s. 6d. 
In Black and Navy Biue Vicuna Serges, faced 
deeply back with Silk. To be worn open or 


closed, £1 8s. 6d. Four sizes. 


Cloth 


Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 














WICHOLSON’S | 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, CHEAPSIDE, 
AND PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








FOR THE TEETH AND 


PREVENTS THE 


RENDERS THE TEETH 


E*LORILINE TOOTH Pow DEF 


Put up in Glass Jars, price Is. 


THE ANCLO-AMERICAN DRUC CO., LD., 33, Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors. 


FLORILINE 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the WORLD, 


DECAY OF 


Removes all traces of Tobacco Smoke. 
IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DELICIOUS TO 
a THE TASTE. 


SA ANS NSS Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. 


Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 


BREATH. 


TEETH. 
PEARLY WHITE. odour. 
IS NOT adye, and therefore does not stain the 
skin, or even white linen. 
Should be in every house 
RENEWER is needed. 
Ask your Chemist or Hairdresser for 
THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER. 
Price 3s. 6d. per large Bottle. 


Prepared only by the Anglo-American Drug Company, 
Limited, 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


HAIR 


where a 








UNEQUALED 


No table is well servec 
without 


PEPSALIA. 


Quick and Complete 
Digestion ensured by 


PEPSALIA. 


Use PEPSALIA while eating in 
place of Table Salt. 


UNEXAMPLED 


Public Analysts testify | 
that 


is effective. 


The Medical Profession 
endorse 


PEPSALIA. 


PEPSALIA will not change in 
any climate or temperature. 


PEPSALIA 1s simple, 
reliable, and convenient. 


MERIT. 


IN 


In Bottles, 1s. 


& £6. cach, 


or from 


Cc. & C. STERN, 
62, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


EFFICACY. 


Of Chemists, 









PEPSALIA |, 


THE 


CARBOLIC §MOKE BALL 


WILL 


POSITIVELY CURE 





and PREVENT 


HAY 
FEVER. 


A disease that has hitherto baffled the 

skill of the most eminent physicians, who 

have sought in vain to cure or prevent its 
annual return. 


Write for Circular and Ti 


stamens 


One CARSOLIC = BALL will inst 
a family several sun n v4 ene 
remedy in the world 


it ih iD 108., . fre 


| CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 27, princes st., HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W, 
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PAINTERS 


first 


PORTRAIT 
whicn ia holding its 
in Water ¢ 
s of their efforts, 


rHE SOCIETY OF 

Ihe promoters of this new so 
exhibition at the Institute of: Painters 
ed with the resu 


some of his more recent 


1ety, , ; : 

’ that it is a foreigner 
olours, have 
imaginative power, as sho 
those of Miss 

Among the younger artis 
John Collier, and Mr. M'Lure 
pecially as painters of men 
Mr. J. J. Shannon, Mr. W 
hort while the 
grouping each their best 


food reason to be satish 
and if undue 
of members who have come 
it must be borne in 
with diffical 


es 
element was by 


have been hurriedly collected 


» the works 
otherwise bare wal 

e met 

ind this 

ied within the 

I on od of 
york cannot be so easily excused or explained, espe- 
number of works exhibited 


children may 
champions 


liyasit conveys the idea that the 
in proportion to the amount of space paid for by 
J} member Moreover, it 1s seldom t 
)t gain by contrast with another s 
other pictures from the same hand. This is 
1¢ case of Sir F Leighton s portrait of Lad 
lace e by side with Bonnats strong 
Dumas, both gaining by the proximity In like 
e are able to appreciate better the refinement of 
rrtrait of his mother when seen beside the 
and ff i rs represented by M Fantin 
bled in Manets Atelier aux Batignolles. 
n of the somety restricts the exhibition to the 
and the portraits therefore are of 
sknown to the world at large, last 
play should be to ind Gialiery (25 
painting which hold their ground 
nted by best portrait 
It was originally 
and has since 


“ bition frequenting public 
each indivi- 
ts work does 
comparison 


may 
iat one artis 
rather than by co often meritorious, passes 
well brought Ot such there are a te 
instances 
profession they have adopted 
act 
ie Me W R 
Mr Skipworth, 
whom contribute varied 


Kennington, 


rs 


Mr. Holman Hunvws long 


irtists 


* more or le and 1 


com pleted 
ious result of such a dis 
chools ot portrait 

r John Millais is represet 
one which has ever appeared 

of the Duke of Westminster 
» the hands of Sir Charles ‘Tennant Scarcely 
Mr Luke Fildess portrait of 
magnificent flesh 


was to revive English art 


cLas a work of art 1s ensemble 


in which grace and 


e combined Petty artists 


imposed mission the 


did much to reseue 


Mr 


ontributions , nor does 


1s not seen to advantave in 
Mr Goodalits portrait of 
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his wife display the eareful colouring which has characterlsed 
work, It 
amony 
Hubert Herkomer, who displays 
1oOWnh In treatments 
Grant and Mr. H 
ts, Mi 
Hamilton distinguish themselves, 


Llewellyn, and Mi 
claim Mrs, 


We have spoken onty of names 
butanother 
ind probably will, put forward 13 that 1t will be the 
means of bringing Into notice 
unobserved in more catholic displays 
w in the present exhibition, and 1p some 
they give promise of rising 1n the branch of the 
Among those who have already 
hieved a reputation, who are 
Symonds, Mrs. Louise Jopting, 
%k, and Mr Leslie 
specimens of their powers and style. 


Mr. Glazebros 


-delayed 

now on view 
: Old Bond Street) 
puzzle many, but will probably please but stew. Mr 
Hunt is probably the last adherent to the doctrines of the 
pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which, by thehelp of Mr Ruskin, 
of which the watchword was to be 
* The true rather than the beautiful 
» was to be sacrificed to the details, the painters duty 
was to instruct rather than to Charm 
who formed the original 
English art from the slovenliness which at 
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that time characterised the work of so many of ita exponents: 
but, having effected this reformation, the majority of the 
brotherhood recognised the mistake of confusing the object in 
view with the means by which it was to be attained. The 
brotherhood was broken up, and each pursued his own ideal, 
following more or less the current of public taste. Mr 

Holman Hunt, and, in a lesser degree, Mr. Madox Brown and 

Sir Noel Paton, withstood the temptation, and have remained 

steadfast in the faith of their youth. ‘The present picture 
Hubert Vos: hears witness, in a marked degree, to the strength, as well as 
to the weakness, of the pre-Raphaelite method. 

The subject is the singing of the “ Hymnus Euchansticus ” 
on May Day morning on the top of Magdalen Tower—-a 
ceremony which, perhaps, dates from early Druidical times, 
centuries betore Magaalen ‘Tower was built or Oxford existed. 
In its present form, the May Day singing dates from less than 
fifty years, but, in some form or another, it had been the 
custom for centuries for “the choral ministers of Magdalen 
College to salute Flora every year on the first of May, at tour 
ociock in the morning In the picture, the summit of the 
tower is crowded with choristers in their surplices, who, with 
their taces towards the east (and the spectator), are in the 
act of singing the “Hymnus Eucharisticus.” Behind stands 
a group made up of the President, Dr. Bloxam, Sir John Stainer 
Dr Bramley, Dr Burdon Sanderson, and an old Parsee in 
picturesque garb, who quite naturally is joming in the 
devotions to the rising sun. The slanting roof ot the tower 
which is strewn with ftiowers, makes the grouping of the 
figures unusually difficult and in dealing with ths the artist 
has displayed a mastery of his art—but more than this we 
hesitate to say. The choice ot the choristers was not a tree 
one, and in obedience to the commands of truth he 
has represented them as they doubtless are—an unattrac: 
tive collection of plain boys in stiff, ungainly attitudes. 
But Mr. Holman Hunt has gone further in his pursmt 
In pursuing their «elf of the unbeautiful, and presents as central figure ot 
group the whole picture the plainest of the group with open 
mouth facing the spectator. Nor can anything else be said 


must be admitted, too, 
our own Academicians, Mr. 
the widest range of style and 
so dissimilar as 
M. Stanley. 

Blake Wirgman, the Hon. 
The ladies “are best represented 


Merritt and Mr. Sant as 


| known to the exhi- 
claim which this society 


portrait painters whose work, 


also well represented are Mr 


Ward. all of 


May Day Morning '= at 

at the Gainsborough 
[t will attract many and 
Holman 


Io realise this aim the 








“A LADY WANTS NO OTHER COSMETIC 


THAN 


PEARS’ Soap, 


but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic point of view. 
It 1s a notorious fact that Pears Soap is sold at a very small profit (I 
think not more than about one half-penny per tablet) on the wholesale 
cost price, consequently, one or other of the many soaps in the market 
(on the sale of which a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may 
be made) is sometimes either substituted or recommended to the buyer 
as ‘just as good, ‘equally pure, &c., &c., &c., the real object of the 
dealer, of course, being simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale of 
the inferior article which he recommends or attempts to substitute. 
Patients should, therefore, insist on having Pears’ Soap when they ask for 
it, otherwise they may find that, instead of being served with a Genuine 
Soap, they have had an article of most inferior quality foisted upon 


them ; 


something worse than worthless, calculated only to set up 


HEAT, REDNESS, IRRITATION, and general unsightliness of the skin.” 


from the “ HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, 
Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 





INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


ive in the habit of purchasing that ucucious pertume, * Craod-a pple 

Crown Perfumery Company should procure a bottie of thet 
By leaving the stopper out for a few moments a veligznttul 
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Genuine only with Crown Stoppers as shown herewith. 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


EVERYWHERE. 177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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FOR AND DRINK ONLY 


GREERS’ 


O. V. H 


OLD VATTED HIGHLAND WHISKY | 


(iN BOTTLES), 


45s 


SQUARE 
A\ 


nd makes, which a 


as the 


perfection 


idon. 


Wholesale Offices: 59, Mark Lane, E.C. 
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LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


hing, 
will 





«a of Teet 
inflammation ; 


by softening 
allay AL! 


(rreatly facilitates the pre 


the gums, reducing all 


PAIN and spasmodic and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


action, 


and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. | 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. 


GEO. CORDING'S 


LADIES’ 


per Bottle, 


texture 


word, we 
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study action and to convey force. He is a consummate master 
of tine,and his pencil and graver seem never to suggest hesita- 
tion of thonght or purpose. His work possesses in a large 
degree those qualities which French art of thirty years back 
—from the want of which French art now suffers— 
permitted to hope that in no small measure 
as distingnished from 
the Slade 


displayed 
and we may be 
is the progress of English drawing, 
painting, able to the influence and teaching of 


Professor and the Slade school. 


trace 


At Messrs. Buck and Reid’s Gallery (169, New Bond Street) 
is to be seen a small but interesting collection of the works of 
Mr. Hugh Carver, a well-known member of the Royal Institute. 
He is kt we wn by his pathetic rendering of 
humble life; but this gathering of his pictures shows him to 
have a wider range of feeling and fancy ; and in many cases 
his treatment of landscape is delicate and truthful. Mr. Hugh 
Carter, however, as a rule scarcely does justice to his own 
resources, for there are one or two Venetian studies in this 
room which show him to be quite capable of taking an 
individual line and of emancipating himself from the leading- 
strings of Israels and Artz. Scotch scenery and Scotch fisher- 
folk present ele which eminently suited to Mr. 
Carter's style; and in several of the pictures here exhibited 


best scenes in 


ments are 


NEWS 
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it would seem as if he were turning in that direction for 
subjects and colouring. 

The second series of pictures of “ The Land of the Rising 
Sun,” by Mr. John Varley, now to be seen at the Japanese 
Gallery (28, New Bond Street), fully maintains the reputation 
which this artist achieved by his previously exhibited works. 
In the majority of the pictures now brought together the 
colouring is more subdued than in the first series ; but this 
is in some measure due to the season at which they were 
painted, as well as to the choice of subjects—the rice-fields of 
Kansaki, the banks of the Daiya River, and the Lotus Pools of 
Shiba, 

In addition to the Japanese pictures of Mr. John Varley, 
there is a series of excellent studies, chiefly of North-country 
scenery, by Mr. Frank Ogilvie; but his most powerful work 
is a group of sailors discussing “a knotty point” raised by the 
chart of the Arctic Ocean and coast of Iceland lying before 
them. There is obvious trace of the influence of Professor 
Herkomer in the bold treatment of the three figures—with 
enough individuality to give assurance of the artist’s future 
career. Mr, Arthur Waddle contributes some clever sketches 
of panthers and dogs; and Miss Campotosto sends a number 
of careful studies of poultry and farmyard denizens. 











5 et SEQUAH’S 
INSTANT RELIEF. 


Gives prompt | For Colic, Cramps, 
relief in all cases Spasms, Coughs, Colds, 
of Internal Pains. and Pains 1n the Chest. 





The only first-class Paper made in Double 


“fanufactory : 


SEQUAH'S OIL. 


For Rheumatism, 
Stiff Joints, 
Lumbago, 
Rheumatic Gout, 
Fc atica, 
fore Throats, 
and 
Neuralgia. 


Is the Greatest Has no equal 
Alterative, 
Safest, Surest, 


and Best 


For Indigestion, 
Biliousness, as an external 
Depression of application. 
Spir ts, ——-- 
FAMILY Constipation, It is the King of 
REMEDY Liver Complaints, Pain Killers | 
in and and 
the Wor'd Kidney Troubles Liniments. 








SEQUAH’S REMEDIES 
Should be in every House, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


JOYNSON’S 


DRAWING AND WATER-COLOUR 
PAPER. 


Double Emperor, 
STATIONERS. 
KENT. 


Antiquarian, 
OBTAINED OF ALL 
Mills, St 


TO BE 


Samples may be had ac the . MARY Chat, 


$ Scinstuvys 


Covendev Water 


Prices 1s. to 6s., &c. Sold throughout the Country. 


176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


and in Continuons 


| YCEUM. Saturday Morning, at Two, 
4 THE CORSIC AN BROTHE KS and NANCE 201 DFIELD. 
The Theatre Closed at eht Week NCE OLD- 
| Apa D: und THE CORSIC XN BROTHE K . ehtexcept 
HE BELLS and NAN CE OLDFIELD, Suturday 

t Ly a. No Perfo Bich at Nigh Box-office (Mr, 

pen Ten to Five, and during the pefor 


[ORE GALLERY. Grandest Collection of 
| RELIGIOUS PICTURES in the world, by the eminent 
painter . STAVE iE Also an important new Picture 

y EDWIN , entitled “The Market-Place at 
| Nazareth.” New Bond Street, W., daily, 
| Ten to Six 


DAXNEFORD'S 
The nedy for Ac dity 
Headache, t, an Indigestion 
delicate constituti lone, Indes and chil dren, 


hance, 


FLUID MAGNESIA, 
of the Stomach, Hearthurn, 

and safest aperient for 
Sold everywhere, 





r WW RE You R CORNS Permanently. Speedily, 
and Painlessly by using LEROY'S M AGIC) TISSUE, 
Kasily apphed, takes up noe roam in boot, and never fails to 
cure. Price 1s, 14d. ; post free for Is 
} A. LEROY and C0, a0, New Brud 


AOL DEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 

prodaces the beautiful golden colour on wi 

Warranted persocs ly eek ye rie Price 5a. 6d, ane 

principal Pe mers Chemists throu 
Agents, R. HOV ENDE ‘N and SONS, 31 and 32, 
\ AYLOR’S $s CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared ty an 
ex perience oy ee ab, and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin t Post free sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps, MOST INCAL ABLE, 

__ 9 TAYLOR Cher nist, 13 


THE SONG OF SOZODONT. 


Iw ae born in the where the checkered 

| Lends a charm to every bower ; shade 

Where the song of birds blends perfectly 
With the fragrance of the flower. 


’ live in the homes of rich and poor— 


ndon, B.C, 


Baker Street, London, W, 


woods, 


I live to do them good ; 

[ cleanse; I heal; and I perfume with 
The odours of the wood. 

And clean and sweet is the path I leave 
Wherever my feet may tread ; 

And thousands of those I bless rain down 
Jenedictions on my head! 


A FINE THING FOR THE 


TEETH. 

Fragrant SOZODONT is a fluid compo- 
sition, of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every 
ingredient is well known to have a beneficial 
effect on the teeth or gums. Its embalming 
or-antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance 
make it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT 
removes all disagreeable odours from the breath 
caused by catarrh, bad teeth,&c. It is entirely 
free from the injurious and acrid properties of 
tooth pastes and powders, which destroy the 
enamel. One bottle will last six months. Of 
all Chemists, price 2s. 6d. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


S PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 


| 


Rolls, 





(oCcKLE'S ANTIBI LIOUS 


PILLS. 
FOR 


PILLS 


FOR INDIGESTION, 


(SOCKLE'S AN’ TIB IL 10U S 
J BILE. 


(JOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


FOR HE Vk rBpUeky, 





New Illustra: el. Catalogue for 1891 now ready. 


G. E. obEWIS’ S GUNS AND RIFLES. 
URS: Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1880; 
"eaeeien 1881; ¢ Calcutta, 1834. 
12-Bores, from 
—— 


. 86, Blue,> 


ESTABLISHE! 
1X3 








AND 


GENTLEMEN’S 
WATERPROOFS. 


“Tr.O0OUIS” 


| THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


THE CELEBRATED 


TO 


VELVETEEN 


TREBLE GRIP 
WITH PATENT 


we EJECTOR 


: ONLY EJECTS 
EXPLODED CARTRIOG: 








125, REGENT SiREET. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
PIPE, with Rim, amber and 


vulcanite stem in leat her-covered 
case. Free by Parcel Post in 
United_Kingdom, 6s, 6d. 

A. ~ ABRAHAMS, Manufac- 
turer of High-class Pipes, : 
Edgtaston Street, Birmingham 
Catalogue free, 





Y No. 19) 6s. 6d. 


| ADAMS'S | 
FURNITURE 


Dec, 22, 1883, 


Orlmen, &e. 


POLISH. 


MANUFACTORY: 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 
~ Tae QUEEN” 
Feels no fesitaticn in recommending Its use.— 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


EJECTING FROM 
FOREND. 


The above is the latest improvement im “the Gun of the 
Period,” and is supplied at from 25 to 40 Guineas ; ot ber eject ors 
from 16 Guineas, We now supply the Anson and Deeley 
Farmers’ and Keepers’ quality, from 10 Guineas, cylinder bore, 
or choked. New 144-page ihustrs ated Catalogue for season 
is9l, pow ready, larger chotce and better value than ever. Our 
stock of sporting guns, rifles, and revolvers 1s the largest and 
most varied ofany one maker, Choice of 2000 Guns and Mifies, 


c. E. LEWIS, GUNMAKER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Bs rin, 1900.) (Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham,” 
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i THE LIVERPOOL 





AN EXTRAORDINARY INVENTION. 
RUBBING. 


WILL WASH CLOTHES Nd 
WORK. 


BY SIMPLE BOILING ONLY. 


AN ABSOLUTE FACT. 
SOAP 


Fifteen Minutes’ Tria! 
Proves it. | AK 
(PATENT). 
1s. a Box. 


od. a Bar. 


CONTAINS NO CHEMICALS. 
CANNOT INJURE THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC. 











CLOTHES MADE A BETTER COLOUR. 
CLOTHES LAST TWICE AS LONG, as there is 
NO RUBBING WHATEVER. 


NEVER CRACKS HANDS. SOFT TO THE SKIN. 
UNEQUALLED FOR FLANNELS AND WOOLLENS. 

Directions with each Bar.) 

EMINENT SCIENTISTS AS 


(See 
RECOMMENDED BY 


PURE AND SAFE. 


SAVES TIME. SAVES WORK. SPARES CLOTHES. 
A THOROUGH DISINFECTANT. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PATENT SOAP C0. LTD. LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON OFFICES> 9 & 10, SOUTHAMPTON ST., HOLBORN. 





old ‘Bleach Works :"RANDALSTOWN, Co. “ANTRIM. 
CARTERS} } Positively cured b 





y 
these Little Pills. 
T hey also relieve Dis- 
ess from Dyspepsia, 
ine digestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
Iness, Bad Taste in the 
| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Bide, ete. 
They regulate the 
= —___._.- Bowels and _ prevent 
Consupation aut Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 1d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 
he strated pamphlet free. British 
46, Ho!born Viaduct, London, E.C, 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHAMS” 


GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
prepar: tions which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber.” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 

The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAWM’S.”’ 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 

mM. BEETHAM™M and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


TRADE MARK. 
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W ALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE 
aa t Saatineion te 
77, Cornhill; and 230, Re 


SULPHOLINE LOTION 


Clears the Skin in Sun, Wind. or Sea. 


aoe geome hy tches 


W ATCHES. 


and Cl 


nt stre 


et. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPrPrS © 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


| ee ee 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


roel AND 


artic at re ) 
PRINCE'S “ITALIAN TREATMENT. COMPANY, Limited 


RHEUMATISM CURED ! 
| 
| 


“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.”—Lancetdune 15, 1889, 


CONCENTRATED. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886, 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT. 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. sscestox. 


Tins: 
Is. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE. 


For TRAVELLERS. 





DELICATE | 

CHILDREN, ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
—- yf pinion ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, = INFLUENZA. 

AND ALL OF ey Thorow ee ~e se nt aoe ss alu 7 re did ‘ 


eds 
e id Asthma 

ma oO the lung gs with co- existent bronchitis 

WEAK ap “ar ‘ 1 to be materially relieved by the Ozone 


wo MILK 


(Patent). 


“.—“ Your Ozone Paper has ge 


t ridof my 
ic affectio mm; it is the 


only remedy which gave me 








Cleave ry 
Juvenia Soap) 


MARVELLOUS EFFECT !! 
PRESERVES AND REJUVENATES THE COMPLEXION. 


L200) TO BE GIVEN AWAY IN PRIZES.—Send stamped an 
om vw envelope to 33, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, for particulars 


R. REDWOOD’S REPORT. 
The ingredients are 
HIGHLY of THEM. 
The Soap is PERFECTLY PURE and ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. 
JUVENIA SOAP is entirely free from any colouring matter, 

about the smallest proportion possible of water. 
FIRST of TOILET SOAPS. 
F.LC. 


to rank amongst the 
F.C.S. ; 


T. Horne ReDwoop, 


perfect ly 


p arin anent relie 

od. and 4s 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Pri »pri etor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to any country 
within the Px wstal Union, : 


Rk. HUGG INS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


Gone Where the Woodbine Twineth. 
Rats are smart, but “ Rough on Rats” bea 

Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Water Bugs, 
Beetles, Moths, Ants, Mosquitoes, Be 
Lice, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, 
Weasel, Gophers, Chipmunks, Moles 
Jack Rabbits Squirre Is, 7d. and is 
Chemists only. Wh lesale agents, F. NEWBERY & 
Soxs, 1, King Edward Street, ‘Newgate St reet, 
London, E.C. 


— 10 STOUT. rere 


Sunday Ti ys i. st pasomarsans 
CURE CORPULENCE, t 
and contains nd all doubt ' 


We consider this Soap fully we. ” io Wen, ! nt Pays ie r Sorat so 
-T. Repwoop, PhD, FLC. une rapidly eure OWESITY a aie ee 
F.CS.; A.J. De Hawes, F LC, F.C.S. ones 


nd stamped and directed 


and WE CANNOT SPEAK TOO 


pure, 


ser rEM.’ 

s 's Pi ap KT 
F. C. ‘RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, Y’.C. 
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MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEVVELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCHE MAKERS, 


CGOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 
(,.n.savonvesons) 11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. (s.20 of Eigiana 
PRESENTATION PLATE Csi. Gite, 


The Largest and Choicest 
Stock in London. 


Wa 


s 


= aD 
— eae EU, at 
NX ‘| } 


WEDDING PRESENTS ‘¥\\\\\ts9 


of allthe Newest Designs. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE 
ON APPLICATION, 


: REPAIRS.—All kinds of Plate 
Re and Jewellery thoroughly re- 
NSE 

~aAS paired at Moderate Charges. 

— MASSIVE SILVER “MONTEITH” BOWL, 
att. ven kata now! ; a en 1 ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST bn a rage A a Fluted on os SOLID ee Rott he FLUTED 

Vv S} i meter ‘ s. *linth, 94in. diameter, price £22 Ne TEA-KETTLE. 

Pair SALAD SERVERS ; 5 - £8 10s, FREE TO ALL PARTS. Ditto, 6fin, diameter, £9, Sizes: 2 pints, £18 2s.; 3 pints, £22 189, 


BARNARD, BisHoP, & BARNARDS|) & WONDERFUL MEDICINE!  (|‘CHAMPION’ HAND Ice MACHINE. 
| Gre t_improvements recently Fagg 
| 








(LIMITED). 


is nearly 
doubled, 
Machines 
ARE ALWAYS 
READY FOR 

” a dont : | USE 
tL ih : y of 1 lesa i They will 


3 Minutes, 





Also 
Still Wines 





sole Licensees 
PUL SOMETER 
| ENG.CO..ID,, 
; Nine Rime 
fron Works. 
London, S.W 

















| + ; _— Breaktast. 
DnkGEBROLSTEIN 


And Whisky after Breakfast. 


| DinkGqEBEROLSTEIN 


And Red Wine for Dinner. 


| DrnkGHROLSTEIN 


= And Whisky after Dinner. 
Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated i } Wes BSR D iti Hoty | 16s, per Hamper, 50 pints. 21s, per Hamper, 50 quarts. 
\ \ Se - é GEROLSTEIN CO., 153, Cheapside. 


SLOW COMBUSTION \ \\ *\ PALI of DAY & MARTIN’S 
NORWICH STOVES. i ee | RUSSET CREAM. 


For Cleansing and Preserving 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, dc. Y S oN yN ‘a ; : ; Russia Leather, Brown Leathes 
i AN J Travelling 




















Boots and Shoes, 
Bags, Ac. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 





Our London Show-hooms have just been entirely 


refurnished, and are now replete with every variety of 

our Steyes and Mantels In the most effective combina 

tions, including many new and original designs. These \\ 
r | SY SH nly witha prece 

de i! then polish off with a suft etott 


SHAKE THE BOTTLE BEFORE USING. 


Superoiy liustratea Catalogue, now ready will be 
Sole Propreetors of the 


ent free on i daha . 
ON SHOW ROOMS. | REAL JAPAN BLACKING 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens; H DAY & MARTIN, 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. AND SOLD } | Borough Rd., London, 8.K., 


MANUFAGTUKY: NORFOLK IRON Works, NORWICH, | Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors everywhere in Boxes, 9d., 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9a, ! m and Liverpool. 


FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiIiGHuitTs. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. [cianke's recistereo “preamio” 


NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 











should be seen Lo be fully appreciate “l, 























N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give 
the address of their nearest Agent. 


THE ;NEW CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 
uaa | PYRAMID” LIGHT. = 
NIGHT LICHT. slid dil deeat Peace 

THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 
6 containing 8 lights. &4«d. per Box. 


” 
PY ID PAR. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 


rO PREVENT BURGLARIES 














THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS a ' 4 
JAR, FARand AWAY THE BEST, —_ = 
sie A ane xm r. y os iveRy Le : 3 As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 

0 ) ‘ OF EA OUs 

: ie : “FAIRY” LIGHT. 

THE SHADED PART *AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. | wy riehe, tm Bush agntetning 
REPRESENTS THE I: = ae 4 VALUABLE PROPERTY. | @ Lights and Giase, sare BO hours 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, | Use CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS each. 2g. per box 


N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO.,LTD. LONDON, Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 
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